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THE GREEN Room 
(Continued from page 11) 


worked editorially on several magazines and recently poems 
of his have appeared in various publications. While he was 
yet an undergraduate at the University of Virginia, his verse 
drew attention to his distinctive poetic gifts. 

Watter Pacu, who presents the claims of his fellow-art- 
ist, John Sloan, is widely known as a writer on art. His 
books include “The Masters of Modern Art’ (Huebsch), 
“Georges Seurat” (Duffield), a translation of Elie Faure’s 
“History of Art” (Harper) and others. He is a painter 
and etcher, represented in the Metropolitan Museum and 
other public and private galleries. 

G. R. Exuiort, the writer of the discriminating study of 
humor in Robert Frost’s poetry, is professor of English 
literature in Bowdoin College. Mr. Elliott published an in- 
teresting paper “Gentle Shades of Longfellow” in the April 
number of the Southwest Review. 

Among the poets of this number, KaTHARINE LEE Bates 
is recognized as a writer of exquisite grace. She will be re- 
membered as the writer of “America the Beautiful and 
Other Poems” and of many other volumes of poetry. Miss 
Bates is professor of English at Wellesley College. JoHn 
Hatt WHEELOCK is among the best of present day Ameri 
can poets. His first book, “The Human Fantasy” in 1911 
was immediately acclaimed as the work of a genuine lyricist. 
Since then he has published “The Beloved Adventure,” 
“Love and Liberation,” “Dust and Light” and “Black 
Panther.” ANNE BLACKWELL Payne wrote the editor in 
submitting her poem, “Released”: “I am a North Caro- 
linian, studying at Columbia—and wishing and working to 
be a good poet.” It was from California that “Rain” came 
to us from THEODORE Maynarp who is now professor of 
English Literature in Dominican College of San Rafel. 
Born in Madras, India, he has published his books of poetry 
and essays first in England. L. Frank Tooker, the asso- 
ciate editor of The Century Magazine, and a member of the 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE 
MENACE OF WAR 


By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


I 
Bove: for a few hysterical newspapers, one or two 


hyper-patriotic societies, and two or three superan- 
nuated Admirals, very few people in the United 
States believe in war or want to see it continued as an agency 
for the settlement of international disputes. The over- 
whelming preponderance of public opinion is undoubtedly 
arrayed not only against war as a system but in favor of 
some method by which it can be stricken from the list of the 
customs and habits of mankind. Certainly if a gigantic 
referendum were held on the simple question, “Shall the hu- 
man race abolish war?” any negative votes that might be 
cast in America would be buried by an avalanche of “Ayes.” 
The difficulty arises when we try to create a method by 
which our objective can be reached. We are agreed as to 
the goal, but we are by no means agreed as to the best way 
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of getting there. Like those who built the Tower of Babel 
in the Land of Shinar the advocates of peace speak with 
many tongues. Some want a league; some want only a 
court; some want both; some want neither. These honest 
differences of opinion give rise to debate and occasionally 
to heat, and the cause of peace suffers in the confusion. 

And yet out of all this noisy discussion certain sharp prin- 
ciples are slowly emerging. The first of these, I should say, 
is that peace is a matter not only of spirit but of organiza- 
tion, not only of propaganda but of machinery. It is not 
enough to build up a sentiment for peace. The sentiment 
must be harnessed so that it can affect specific situations; it 
must be guided to definite ends. Otherwise, it will dissi- 
pate itself; it will become merely a pious wish, subjectively 
satisfying but objectively futile. 

The development of organization, indeed, is what we call 
civilization. Spreading from the family to the village, from 
the village to the state, from the state to the nation, the ma- 
chinery of social contact has been elaborated and widened 
over countless centuries. The time has come for further ex- 
tention—not on an informal basis, for informal understand- 
ings in this field are no more applicable to our present situa- 
tion than informal understandings between villages would 
be in the larger unit of the state. The nations of the world 
need a systematized basis of contact, definite machinery for 
adjusting their relationships to each other. 


II 


It is in connection with this point, it seems to me, that 
many of us are tempted into a short-cut to peace. Machin- 
ery is difficult to create and by no means fool-proof in op- 
eration. Therefore, we would dispense with all its compli- 
cations. If what we are trying to accomplish is the elimina- 
tion of war, why not pass a law against it? Why bother 
with all the mussy details of organization when a far simpler 
and easier method lies in our hands? Thus we become ad- 
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yocates of what has grown to be called, in a narrow and 
technical sense, the outlawry of war. 

Behind this kind of approach lies a typical American 
fallacy. Law to us is a short-cut to all sorts of desirable 
ends. Our theory seems to be that the function of law is to 
register the protest of society against wrong. We habitu- 
ally resort to law to supply the deficiencies of other agencies 
of social control. Whether it can be enforced or not, whether 
it represents community opinion or not, law to the average 
American has become a royal road to a desired end. “Noth- 
ing is more attractive to the benevolent vanity of men,” said 
James Coolidge Carter, “than the notion that they can ef- 
fect great improvements in society by the simple process of 
forbidding all wrong conduct by law, and of enjoining all 
good conduct by the same means.” 

With this mental attitude those who are today advocat- 
ing the so-called outlawry of war find themselves completely 
at home. The type of thinking that makes illegal the 
sale of cigarettes within the boundaries of Tennessee, or 
places card-playing under the ban on trains in Texas, or 
fixes the maximum length of hatpins in Kansas, requires no 
stimulus and no new technique to pass a law against war. 
It is all so simple and easy. One gets a result immediately 
—on paper. One does not have to bother with the details 
of enforcement or worry over such questions as sanctions 
and penalties. This device is put forward as America’s 
unique contribution to the solution of international difficul- 
ties. This is the old Yankee get-rich-quick scheme applied 
to peace. 

We are speaking, of course, of the outlawry of war as a 
special label worn by a small but determined group. In the 
larger interpretation of the words, we are all of us in favor 
of outlawing war. The idea of attempting to make war a 
crime belongs to men of all shades of opinion. But merely 
to go through the motions of putting a law against war on 
the statute books is a tragic futility. Even when such a law 
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is backed up by a code and a court, as Senator Borah pro- 
poses, the result is largely meaningless. For a court is lim- 
ited in its functions to the settlement of justiciable questions, 
and questions of this type constitute but a small percentage 
of the causes of war. If one were to make an analysis of the 
wars of the last three centuries, the result would undoubt- 
edly show that scarcely one in four developed from causes 
that could possibly have been reconciled by Mr. Borah’s 
court. Rather these wars grew out of disputes and misun- 
derstandings that would have required diplomatic methods 
for their settlement: conference, conciliation, bargaining, 
persuasion, compromise—indeed, the whole familiar tech- 
nique that is employed when the disputants in any kind of 
difficulty are brought face to face around a table. 

No one has described more effectively than Mr. Root the 
limitations of a court and the necessity of machinery for 
conference in the settlement of international disputes. To 
quote him briefly: “The diplomatic method is the neces- 
sary method of dealing with immediate exigencies and dan- 
gerous crises in affairs. Under such circumstances there is 
no other way to prevent disaster. Argument and persua- 
sion and explanation, the removal of misapprehensions, the 
suggestion of obstacles and advantages, conciliation, conces- 
sion, stipulations for the future, and the still more serious 
considerations to which diplomacy may finally resort—all 
these are employed to deal with immediate and acute situa- 
tions. The slow processes of judicial procedure are not 
adapted to deal with such exigencies.” 

Out of all the discussion on international relationships 
that is taking place in America this point is slowly but 
clearly emerging: we need definite machinery to promote 
peace—not merely a law, not merely a code or a court, val- 
uable as a court undoubtedly will be. We need primarily 
an organization for conference, an established method of 
codperation, a definitized practice not only for the settle- 
ment of misunderstanding, but for handling those questions 
of common interest which overflow national boundary lines. 
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III 


Another idea that is developing in America from the pub- 
lic discussion of this question is that this new international 
machinery of which we have been speaking must be perma- 
nent. It must not be hastily improvised in the face of some 
threatening disaster. Sir Edward Grey attempted this ex- 
pedient in 1914 and its failure resulted in the greatest trag- 
edy ever visited upon the human race. The world must be 
prepared for peace as hitherto it has been prepared for war. 
The organization to promote peace must be in constant op- 
eration. Day and night it must work without ceasing, dig- 
ging new channels of thought, establishing new methods of 
approach, developing a new technique. For peace will be a 
habit as war has been a habit. It cannot be learned all at 
once. It will come by building a tradition of conference, by 
discovering the value of common counsel, by joint explora- 
tion of those difficulties which make for misunderstanding. 

All this cannot be the result of spasmodic effort. It can- 
not be achieved by disconnected ad hoc conferences. Per- 
manent machinery is as necessary to the stabilization of in- 
ternational order and the preservation of peace as it is to 
the maintenance of good relationships between the states of 
our union. The solution which our fathers found for their 
difficulties in 1787 is needed today in a bigger field. ‘The 
same vision of codperation on a wide scale which Hamilton 
and Madison brought to the Philadelphia Convention, the 
same belief in the ability of conflicting interests to get to- 
gether on the basis of their common needs, the same insist- 
ence upon permanent machinery to carry out the purposes 
of the new order—this whole point of view is urgently re- 
quired now as our generation faces a world that is overflow- 
ing with insistent and menacing problems. 


IV 


On these two points, therefore—first, that the world needs 
definite machinery to maintain peace and handle the com- 
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mon business of mankind, and second, that this machinery 
must be built on a permanent foundation—public opinion 
in America is gradually coming to substantial agreement. 
When people are willing to go together thus far in their 
thinking, it seems like a curiously inverted logical process 
that prevents some of them from realizing that the League 
of Nations and the Court of International Justice answer 
concretely the identical needs which are admitted in theory. 
Some of us talk about a parliament of nations, a confedera- 
tion of mankind, as if it were all in the future—a dream to 
which the race vaguely aspired. Some of us even talk about 
a Court of International Justice as if it were yet to be cre- 
ated—something for which the nations of the world, and 
particularly the United States, had thus far worked un- 
availingly. 

It is a strange blindness that prevents us from seeing this 
experiment at Geneva for what it really is. Fifty-five na- 
tions—all the nations of the world now except Russia, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Mexico, the United States, and one or two 
minor countries—are meeting together around a table in 
common conference. For five years, in the midst of gigantic 
political and economic upheaval, the experiment has been 
pursued. In that short space, the technique of international 
relationship has been revolutionized. The tradition and 
habit of periodic international conference have been defi- 
nitely established. In each of the five years a meeting has 
assembled at Geneva with more nations represented than 
were gathered together at either of The Hague Conferences 
of 1899 or 1907, and topics have been discussed and settle- 
ments reached in regard to every conceivable type of inter- 
national difficulty. In five years thirty-three meetings have 
been held of a smaller conference known as a council. In 
this same brief semi-decade, too, a steady succession of in- 
ternational bodies and committees has met under the aus- 
pices of the League, dealing with many kinds of human 
problems. A passport conference, attended by twenty-two 
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nations, was called by the League in 1920 to promote the 
expedition of international travel. Forty-three nations 
met in Barcelona in 1921 to discuss problems relating to 
communications and transit, and to clear the channels of 
international business. Thirty-five nations came together 
in Brussels in 1920 to consider the international financial 
situation. In Geneva in 1921 thirty nations conferred on 
methods of suppressing the international traffic in women 
and girls. In Warsaw in 1922, twenty-seven nations con- 
sidered ways and means of dealing with the iniernational 
menace of the typhus epidemic. In 1923, thirty-two nations 
took part in a conference in Geneva to simplify the formali- 
ties of customs procedure. In the same year, forty-one 
nations met in Geneva to discuss the complex problems of 
international communications and transit, with particular 
reference to railways, maritime ports, the transmission of 
electric power, and the utilization of hydraulic power in 
frontier water courses. In February, 1924, sixteen powers 
participated in a conference called by the League at Rome 
to discuss the extension of the principles of the Washington 
disarmament treaty to states not signatory to that treaty, 
whether members of the League or not. 

In addition to these more formal gatherings the League 
has promoted a steady succession of international confer- 
ences and committee meetings to deal with a great variety of 
problems, such as the standardization of international sta- 
tistics, the suppression of the international traffic in opium, 
the unification of standards of anti-toxic sera, the feeding 
of Russian refugees, the return of prisoners of war, the re- 
duction of armaments, the private manufacture of arms, the 
deportation of women and children in Asia Minor, the 
abuses of double taxation, and a score of other topics which 
represent the legitimate concern not of one nation, but of 
the family of nations. 

In brief, the spasmodic employment before 1914 of the 
conference method of handling international interests has 
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given way to a general acceptance of this new technique. 
What we did in 1787 in broadening and regularizing the 
scope of social contact in our own country has now been done 
on a far wider scale. 

This same testimony in regard to the work of the League 
of Nations can also be given for the Court of International 
Justice. It is not a vision for the future; it is a going con- 
cern. For three years the world has had just such a court 
as was advocated by Secretary Root when he instructed the 
American delegation to the second Hague Conference to 
work for the development of the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration “into a permanent tribunal composed of judges 
who are judicial officers and nothing else, who are paid ade- 
quate salaries, who have no other occupation, and who will 
devote their entire time to the trial and decision of inter- 
national cases by judicial methods and under a sense of 
judicial responsibility.” 

That is an exact description of the present Court of In- 
ternational Justice. In the three years of its existence it 
has handed down twelve opinions, each of which has contrib- 
uted to the settlement of some international difficulty, and 
all of which, taken together, constitute, as Professor Hud- 
son has pointed out, a significant contribution to internat- 
ional case law. 

V 

“But the League has failed,” say its critics. “It doesn’t 
really handle any of the larger issues. The big powers have 
no respect for it and the little powers are helpless to assist 
it. What about Egypt? What about the opium confer- 
ence?” 

What these critics do not take into consideration is that 
the League and its Court are still in the experimental stage. 
Of course, the machinery creaks, and there are occasional 
break-downs. But this is true of all new machinery, whether 
in the mechanical or social field. Certainly, no great social 
experiment ever sprang full-armed into a welcoming world. 
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It takes time to make the adjustments; old processes can- 
not be instantly forgotten and new processes installed over 
night. Even the United States Government—that new ex- 
periment in federal codrdination—was not immediately suc- 
cessful after 1789. For a dozen years the machinery rat- 
tled and jarred, and sometimes almost stopped. Even as 
late as 1832 Chief Justice Marshall declared it to be a fail- 
ure; it could not work, he said. 

What was true then of our federal government is true 
now of the League of Nations. Its warmest friends make no 
claim of perfection for it. It cannot bring the Millennium. 
Its weaknesses are apparent. It is powerless to solve some 
of the most menacing problems that confront us. But here 
is a coOperative world-movement, the first of its kind in his- 
tory, constituting a central rallying point around which the 
forces of law and peace may gather, and slowly developing 
new approaches to common dangers and new methods of 
common action. During its first five years, in a period of 
unparalleled difficulty, its positive achievement has been be- 
yond what was dreamed of when it was created. In spite 
of all cynicism, all gibes, all remorseless criticism, it has won 
for itself a place in the government of the world from which 
it cannot be dislodged. It took a cataclysm to bring it into 


being. Only another cataclysm can destroy it. 


In response to a letter which the writer recently sent, out- 
lining some of the criticisms of the League advanced here 
in the United States, an American in Europe, whose oppor- 
tunities for observation are exceptionally wide, cabled as 
follows: 

“The League situation was never stronger in its history 
than it is today. Its work was never so important, so varied, 
so far-reaching. The character of its government represen- 
tatives was never of so high an order. Germany is now ap- 
plying for membership and success is coming along many 
lines. Regarding the opium question and whatever may be 
the temporary results of the present conference, America 
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should be eternally grateful to the League for providing a 
platform for the promulgation of her views that is utterly 
unprecedented. For God’s sake please tell our friends in 
New York to cease burying the League. Opportunities for 
supporting and helping were never so big and so encourag- 
ing as now.” 


VI 


And what is the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment toward this new experiment at Geneva? The answer 
can be briefly given: for four years our attitude has been 
one not merely of indifference, but of open hostility. We 
have used the tremendous influence of our position and 
power to discourage progress. With the world struggling 
along a new pathway toward peace, we have allowed parti- 
san politics to place us in an obstructive role. We have had 
no alternative to propose; no other route to suggest. We 
have contented ourselves with mere opposition, with no hint 
of a permanent, constructive program. With new dangers 
all about us, with new weapons of war constantly in the mak- 
ing, we have played a small and unworthy part in an under- 
taking designed to end a system of international chaos which 
only recently sent five million of our men into army camps 
and ten billion of our dollars into the scrap heap. 

The record of our hostility to the League is open to any 
one who cares to read it. We tried to block the formation 
of its health section; we nearly crippled its work in sup- 
pressing the traffic in arms; we delayed and embarrassed 
its establishment of the new mandates; we arbitrarily inter- 
posed a veto on its plan to organize the opium section; we 
capriciously refused to answer its letters and communica- 
tions. In brief, we have gone out of our way openly to hu- 
miliate it and secretly to hamstring it. Every failure or 
misstep on the part of this new experiment has been hailed 
with rejoicing in Washington. With nothing to put in its 
place except platitudes on our love of peace, we have swag- 
gered through five discreditable years, trusting that time 
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would somehow vindicate our betrayal of the cause for 
which we fought the war. 

Mr. Newton D. Baker recently said that the refusal of 
the United States to join the League of Nations was the 
greatest disaster that had come upon the human race since 
the Peloponnesian War destroyed the civilization of Greece. 
That statement would be true if our refusal were permanent 
and if because of our refusal the principle of international 
codperation which the League represents should perish from 
the earth. But our present status in regard to the League 
is not a settled status. Nothing is ever settled in this world 
until it is settled right. The League of Nations is the great- 
est moral issue that has confronted the conscience of the 
American people in three generations. It will never be set- 
tled until it is settled right. The voice of Woodrow Wil- 
son cries through the land like the voice of Isaiah of old: 
“My people have gone into captivity for lack of knowledge.” 











ELEONORA DUSE: A RECOLLECTION 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 
I 


WAS fated never to meet Duse when she was last in 
London, and yet I knew how anxious she was that we 
should meet again. She was in no haste to see anyone; 
certain circumstances having obliged me to leave town some- 
what hurriedly, I can but wonder what it would have meant 
to me had I met her. What else, but to have seen a wraith, 
the shadow of herself, and to have given her a last farewell? 

When I gaze on Duse’s dead white face, her hollow cheeks, 
her huge dark eyes that glow like burning flames out of the 
intense pallor of her complexion, when I gaze on the passion- 
ate pallor of her lips, she seems to me almost a disembodied 
spirit. Those eyes have seen the eager hurrying faces of 
men and women, in the street, dramatic faces over which the 
disturbing experiences of life have passed and left their 
symbols at the mere sight of which one’s heart throbs up 
into one’s blood. Yes, and for all her wisdom, Duse has en- 
dured more than most women the agonies of sensations; yet 
never could her heart’s violence—in all its transports of love 
or of passion or of utter hatred—disturb the fixed con- 
templation of her vision. 

Duse is the symbol of relentless Fate, of Destiny, re- 
morseless, inevitable, taking us unawares; and, as in one of 
those wonderful figures of Rodin, Duse admired so enor- 
mously, she appears, even across the mystic gulf of the foot- 
lights, as an embodiment of that obscure Power which holds 
us, as it were helpless captives, in the hollow of his hand. 
So, as in Rodin’s figures where man and woman fight the 
eternal battle of Sex, the woman, softly, overcomes, to her 
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own perdition. The man holds her in the hollow of his hand, 
as God holds man and woman; he could close his hand upon 
the fragile thing—the wraith, the fragile Duse, as it were 
—that nestles there, and could crush it: the hand will never 
close over her, she will always have the slave’s conquest. 

Can Death ever quench an everlasting fire? There was 
an ardent flame in Duse’s blood; and, among her devouring 
passions, I find Cleopatra’s, who knew how much greater is 
the intoxication of loving than of being loved. There is a 
passage in one of the Lettres Portugaises, and no passage 
in that little golden book is more subtly true, in which the 
“learned nun,” so learned in the ways of love, pities her in- 
constant lover for the “infinite pleasures he has lost” if he 
has never really loved her. “Ah, if you had known them,” 
she says, “vous auriez éprouvé qu’on est beaucoup plus 
heureux, et qu’on sent quelque chose de bien plus touchant 
quand on aime violemment que lorsqu’on est aimé.” Cleo- 
patra knew this as she knew everything belonging to the art 
of which she was mistress. And the Tragedy ends with a 
touch of grave pity over “a pair so famous,” cut off after a 
life so full of glory and of dishonour, and taking with them, 
in their passing out of it, so much of the warmth and colour 
of the world. 

Eleonora Duse was the artist of her own soul, and it was 
her strength of will, her mastery of herself, not her abandon- 
ment to it, which made her what she was: a great impersonal 
force, rushing towards the light, looking to every form of 
life for sustenance, for inspiration: seeming always to live 
in every nerve and brain-cell with a life which was unslack- 
ening and sleepless. Having controlled nature into the 
forms of her desire, as the sculptor controls the clay under his 
fingers—like Rodin—she was a great artist, the type of the 
artist, and it was by an accident that she was an actress. Cir- 
cumstances having combined in making her an actress, shar- 
ing it might be in the immortal fame of Rachel and of Ris- 
tori, she sleeps, one might hope, eternally among the Im- 
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mortals, alone in one corner of the cemetery in Asolo that 
juts over a little promontory, above the valley—a few 
cypresses shade her from the noon, and the sun sets at her 
feet, behind the mountain. There is an austere grandeur in 
Asolo, perched high and lonely in its hills—but beloved of 
God in its beauty when the sun shines, or at night, when, 
under stars and moon, the plains below to the South and 
East, look like the sea. 

In Il Fuoco La Foscarina is created after the image of 
Duse: Effrena is created after the image of D’Annunzio. 
He strikes the tragic note when, in their gondola at Venice, 
the woman he called Perdita did not answer, “the head bent 
as if in greater concentration, but in all her nerves she felt 
that indefinable quiver that the voice of her friend always 
called up when it unexpectedly revealed the vehement and 
passionate soul to which she was driven by limitless love 
and terror.” And in that superb sentence: “A troubled 
desire drew him to the despairing woman in whom the 
traces of every pleasure were visible—towards that ageing 
body saturated with endless caresses, yet still unknown to 
him.” It was as if he had heard at night, in the silence of 
the canals in Venice, the passing of the most ardent breath 
of Wagner’s music; the deadly passion of Tristan and 
Isolde; and at the moment, as it were, when the wretched 
carnal trembling shook the woman who had become the 
prey of an invincible power. 

In the T'rionfo della Morte form, subject, are both found. 
This study in the psychology of passion is a book scarcely to 
be read without terror, so insinuatingly does it show the 
growth, change, and slowly absorbing dominion of the flesh 
over the flesh, of the flesh over the soul. Nec sine te nec 
tecum vivere possum, the epigraph upon the French transla- 
tion, expresses, if we add to it the Odi et amo of Catullus, 
that tragedy of desire unsatisfied in satisfaction, yet eternal 
in desire, which is perhaps the most profound tragedy in 
which the human soul can become entangled. “Antony and 
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Cleopatra,” “Tristan and Isolde:” it might have seemed as 
if nothing new could be said on a subject which is the subject 
of those two supreme masterpieces. But d’Annunzio has 
said something new, for he has found a form of his own, in 
which it is not Antony who is “so ravished and enchanted of 
the sweet poison” of the love of Cleopatra, nor Tristan who 
chooses to die that he may “live in love,” for the sake of 
Isolde, but two shadows of whatever in humanity flies to the 
lure of earthly love. Just because they are so shadowy, be- 
cause they may seem to be so unreal, they have another, 
nearer, more insidious kind of reality than that reality by 
which Antony is so absolutely Antony, Tristan so absolutely 
heroic love. The lovers of the T'rionfo della Morte might 
well be ourselves, evoked in some clouded crystal, because 
they have only so much of humanity as to have the desires, 
and dangers, and possible ecstacies, and possible disasters, 
which are common to all lovers who have loved without limi- 
tation and without wisdom. 

If things are as we see them, and if there is nothing inert 
or passionless to us in the world, every elaborate beauty 
which art can add to nature will be, at the utmost, no more 
than a reflection of some beauty actually and strangely seen 
there. With so personal an apprehension of the world, it is 
the world, always, that d’Annunzio made, his soul being no 
world to him. For to him action is not everything, as it is 
for most makers of drama; it is but one of the many modes 
of the expression of life. He has none of Wagner’s expres- 
sion of the subconscious life, who said more of himself than 
any person of the drama has ever found in his own soul. 
Man, “the model of the world,” is seen living in his own uni- 
verse, which he creates continually about him. If we begin 
with the inward world of thought and feeling, the flame is 
more devouring, the whirlpool is still more rapid. “It is 
with this movement,” wrote Pater, “with the passage and 
dissolution of impressions, images, sensations, that analysis 
leaves off—that continual vanishing away, that strange, per- 
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petual, weaving and unweaving of ourselves. Birth and 
gesture and death and the springing of violets from the 
grave are but a few out of ten thousand resultant combina- 
tions,” gesture, birth and death: was not Michelangelo, 
adored by Duse and by d’Annunzio, supposed to be igno- 
rant of the spiritual world, not knowing whether the conse- 
crated Host might not be the body of God? Pietd—that is 
the subject of his predilection. What was the after-world 
to him? “A thing with faint hearing, faint memory, faint 
power of touch; a breath, a flame in the doorway, a feather 
in the wind.” 

Does one not find, inevitably, as the very foundation of 
all the Arts, the personality who creates? So Beethoven’s 
music moves to no distinguishable action, yet it is already 
awake in the void waters, out of which a world is to awaken. 
Did not Turner say: “The Sun is God?” What we, the 
modern, most desire, is the wine-god Zagreusfi, a Bacchus 
who has been in Hell; Dionysus, the God of Intoxication; 
the hoofed Satyr of Dionysus, drunk with the young wine 
of nature, surly with the ancient wisdom of Silenus, who 
brings the real, excessive, disturbing truth of things sud- 
denly into the Illusion; and with these, Meredith’s wonder- 
ful image of Beethoven: ‘The wind seemed in his hair, and 
he seemed to hear with his eyes: his forehead frowning so.” 
Finally Stelio’s image of La Foscarina. “She rose to her 
feet quickly, writhing as if he had touched her. She opened 
her eyes wide upon him, as if to devour him with her gaze, 
her nostrils quivered, a fearful force heaved in her, her whole 
body, in vibrating, felt itself naked under her dress, as if the 
folds no longer adhered to her. She was most beautiful, 
most terrible, and most miserable.” Mr. Courtney refer- 
ring to Il Fuoco, says: “One gorgeous image runs through 
the book—the image of autumn, like a beautiful woman laid 
to rest in an opalescent grave, beneath the surface of the 
Venetian canals, where she can see above her the moving 
waters and the floating seaweed. It is the tragedy of La 
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Foscarina’s soul, shamelessly laid bare for us in these 
pages.” So, as Le Vergini della Roccia is a shadowy poem 
in which beautiful ghosts wander as if seen in a great mir- 
ror; so Il Fuoco is a kind of fugue or symphony in which 
many voices cry together out of many instruments, building 
the elaborate structure. There is something in Stelio which 
reminds me of Matho, sombre and passionate, who, mad- 
dened with love, “in an invincible stupor, like those who have 
drunk some draught of which they must surely die,” is lit- 
erally the prey of Venus, which in the case of Flaubert’s 
creation, is as true to the ancient view of that passion as in 
the case of Stelio; both of therm live with the intensity of 
savage and cruel beasts, a life “blinded alike” from every 
inner and outer interruption which might mean death’s in- 
terruption. In the book consecrated to Duse—the glorious 
and shameless, the invidious and superbly animal consecra- 
tion which to less morbid minds than his would seem to be 
of the nature of a desecration—passion is no longer uncon- 
scious of everything but itself—it is aware of its term, and 
it is able to conceive of that term as something that must 
be neither death nor any other annihilation of the future. 
“That thing I can do which even love could not do,” says the 
woman, in the sublime certainty of her shame, preparing 
herself for the sacrifice which will restore her lover to him- 
self and to his finer self, Art. 


II 


When, under the management of Mr. Charles Blake 
Cockran, Duse gave six matinees at the New Oxford The- 
atre, it was in “Ghosts” that she showed the supremacy of 
her genius. She purged this appalling and monstrous Trag- | 
edy from what otherwise would have been the unmitigated 
horror of one of those Tragedies of Blood in the age of 
Shakespeare. To the pure reason emotion is something 
petty, ridiculous, or useless, and the conflicts of humanity 
no more than the struggle of ants on an ant-hill. To Ther- 
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sites’s “critique of pure reason” all the heroisms of the world 
reduce themselves to his fundamental thesis: “all inconti- 
nent varlets.” 

In “Ghosts,” Ibsen’s pursuit of truth to its most secret- 
hiding place is not a sermon against sin: it sets a scientific 
dogma visibly to work, and watches the effect of the hypo- 
thesis. As this dogma is terrible and plausible and the logic 
of its working-out faultless we get one of the deepest thrills 
that modern art has to give us. In “Hedda Gabler,” which 
is closer to life than “Ghosts,” Eleonora Duse created 
Hedda over again, as a poet would have created her, and 
made a wonderful creature whom Ibsen never conceived, or 
at least never rendered; when she thrilled me by the spell of 
her imagination, I thought of Verlaine’s phrase, which has 
in it a kind of perverse wickedness and which appeals 
through the brain to the senses, “it magnetises our poor 
vertebra.” And then that voice of hers! It could be sweet 
or harsh, it could laugh or cry, could be menacing or caress- 
ing. And how every word told! Every word came to you 
clearly, carrying exactly its meaning: and, somehow, along 
with the words, an emotion, which you might resolve to ig- 
nore, but which seized on you, which went through and 
through you. ‘Trick or instinct, there it was, the power to 
make you feel intensely; and that is precisely the final test 
of a great dramatic artist. 

The art of Duse was to do over again, consciously, this 
sculpture of the soul upon the body. For there are, in great 
crises, minutes when the soul seems to stand back and look 
out of impersonal eyes, seeing things as they are; and at such 
moments one can become aware of actual plastic beauty 
and of sorrowful and passionate emotion as they interpret 
themselves, in successions of moods, upon the face. So, as 
when at the supreme moment of death one’s soul comes 
transformingly into the body, one sees the soul’s visible 
identity; so the art of the actor, which is supposed to give, 
above all things, this sense of the moment as it passes, 
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vividly ought to contrive some vivacity in expression which 
shall more than compete with life itself. That is the effec- 
tive thing; but what Duse did is, after all, the right thing. 
“Action,” with her as with Rimbaud, was “a way of spoil- 
ing something,” when once action “has mastered thought” 
and got loose to work its own way in the world. Duse’s art 
was like the art of Verlaine in French poetry; always sug- 
gestion, never statement, always a renunciation. And this 
art, so wonderful and so subtle, conquered almost the last 
obstacle, as it turned the one wholly external art, based upon 
mere imitation, existing upon the most devious terms of 
illusion, triumphing by exaggeration, into an art wholly 
subtle, almost spiritual, a suggestion, an evasion, a secrecy. 

When Duse was on the stage, she did not appeal to us with 
the conscious rhetoric of the actress; she let us overlook her, 
with an intense consciousness which much ardent and pas- 
sionate study had formed into a second nature. When she 
impersonated Magda or Gioconda, she made them live, suf- 
fer and exult: she instilled into them the primary not the 
primitive, emotion, because it was passion’s absolute self, 
which became personal because it was universal. I have 
often noticed that Duse’s greatest moments were the mo- 
ments of the most intense quietness: she did not send a 
shudder through the whole house, as Sarah Bernhardt did, 
playing on one’s nerves as on a violin. 

“La Gioconda” was the first play in which Duse had beau- 
tiful words to speak, and a poetical conception of character 
to render; and her acting in it was more beautiful and more 
poetical than it was possible to be in “Magda.” The play 
at its best is less dramatic than lyrical; at its worst it is hor- 
rible. The action is meant to be a symbol of the destroying 
and possessing mastery of beauty and of art; only, as a mat- 
ter of fact, its author has modernized the idea into a form of 
grotesque horror, which makes the whole drama inartistic. 
Yet, whenever it was most imaginative it gave Duse her op- 
portunity of being her finest self: so much so that her whole 
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existence seemed to flow into a more harmonious rhythm, for 
all the extreme and intrinsic violence of its suffering; in 
which, with her passionate genius, she conveyed to us a 
profound sense of that beauty which is made up of endur- 
ance and the irony of pitiable things done in vain; here she 
embodied the creation of an Italian, of a great artist, of a 
great lyrical poet, and a creation made in her honour. So, 
as she spoke words in themselves worthy of her speaking, 
this lulling Italian prose was a continual delight to the ear, 
prose quite as melodious as verse; prose, however, to which 
all dramatic probability is sacrificed. 

There was a time when Dumas fils was to France what 
Ibsen afterwards became to Europe. What remains of him 
now is hardly more than his first “fond adventure,” the su- 
premely playable “Dame aux Camélias.” ‘The philosophy 
of “Tue-la!” was the especial pleading of the moment, and 
a drama in which special pleading, and not the “funda- 
mental criticism of life,” is the dramatic motive can never 
outlast its technique, which has also died at the coming of 
Ibsen. Think for a moment how the peasants speak in 
“The Powers of Darkness” of Tolstoi, an uncouth and hor- 
rible tragedy which is illuminated by a great inner light, 
the light of vision, in which there is not one beautiful word, 
but whose speech stumbles into a revelation of the naked 
soul. The ingredients are unchanging since “Prometheus:” 
no human agony has ever grown old or lost its terror and 
pity. 

I have always preferred the novel, “La Dame aux Camé- 
lias” to the play Dumas founded upon it, a play which be- 
comes a mere stage convention as it crosses the footlights; 
a convention which is much too pathetic to be convincing, 
which can never be mistaken for great literature the senti- 
ment being that which, in its depravity, one associates par- 
ticularly with Paris. “On peut trés bien vivre sans étre la 
plus heureuse des femmes;” that is one of the morals of the 
piece; and, the more you think over the questions of conduct, 
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or of misconduct, the more you realise that you might just 
as well not have thought about them at all, might be an- 
other. This hectic, pathetic play has no more attraction than 
that of an inconceivably lesser “Manon Lescaut,” which is 
universal. Duse’s Marguerite Gautier was more like what 
one imagines Mademoiselle de Lespinasse might have been 
than the passionate courtesan Sarah Bernhardt made hys- 
terical. Duse revealed to us the intense sufferings of this 
morbid wanton: only, she created in her a creature whose 
devotion is a part of ardour, to whom ardour is as simple as 
breath. In her moments, in her scenes, of absolute great- 
ness, she made Marguerite the woman in love: jot the 
woman in love with love. 

In “La Princesse Georges” which Dumas defined as “Soul 
in conflict with Instinct,” Duse came into the play with the 
resolve to do what the writer had done; she concentrated 
herself upon every moment as if it were the only one, so that 
the result of her performance was miraculous in detail: 
only, one asks oneself, would the part have been a great part 
if detail were everything? As a matter of fact there is not 
one glimmer of imagination in this play where the charac- 
ters talk and act according to the tradition of the stage. 

The rhythm of one of Ibsen’s plays is like that of a dia- 
gram in Euclid: it is the rhythm of logic, and his charac- 
ters who move about in a well-realised or an evasive world, 
who use probable or improbable words, who do necessary 
things, may owe some of their manner at least to the mod- 
ern French stage, and to the pamphleteer’s world of Dumas 
fils. Now, were such a person as this Princess really to ex- 
ist, she would only have on the stage a melodramatic exist- 
ence. Here we are too much aware of the strings of the 
marionettes, as we ask ourselves where are the three stages, 
truth, philosophy, conscience, which Dumas offers to us in 
his preface as the three stages by which a work of dramatic 
art reaches perfection? Nowhere; but, as I wrote: “Duse 
of all actresses the nearest to nature, was born to create 
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beauty, that beauty which is the deepest truth of natural 
things. Why does she after all only tantalise us, showing us 
little fragments of her soul under many disguises, but never 
giving us her whole self through the revealing medium of 
a masterpiece?” 

When Mrs. Patrick Campbell played the part of Paula, 
a fantastic and delightful contradiction, half gamine, half 
Burne-Jones, she confused cur judgment, as a Paula in real 
life might, and left us attracted and repelled, and, above all, 
interested. I remember Duse’s lamentation over the fact 
that only a certain number of the plays she trailed with her 
over Europe were on the level of her intelligence, and of her 
capacity for expressing deep and profound, tragic and pas- 
sionate, human emotion; and simply because—as one is 
aware—her acting was a criticism of the severest imag- 
inable kind, under which, as under a solvent acid, poor 
work dissolved. So, what is skin-deep in Paula as con- 
ceived by Pinero, became a real human being, a human be- 
ing with a soul, in the Paula conceived by Duse. Pinero, 
in nearly all of his plays, suggests nothing, he tells you all 
he knows; he cares to know nothing but what immediately 
concerns the purpose of his play. The existence of his peo- 
ple begins and ends with their first and last speech on the 
stage; and yet he has a cynical intelligence which is much 
more interesting than the uncertain outlook of most of our 
playwrights. When Duse brought profound tragedy, the 
tragedy of a sinful soul, before us, the play could not stand 
it. There was Duse, with none of the inevitable words that 
ought to have rendered a scene of spiritual loneliness really 
great: there was Duse, a chalice for the wine of imagina- 
tion, but the chalice remained empty. While I watched her 
destroying the illusion of the play and proving over again 
the supremacy of her own genius, I thought, feeling her 
repugnance, of the woman herself, who, as she listened to 
music, seemed to remember, and to drink in nourishment 
for her soul, as she drank in perfume greedily from flow- 
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ers, from roses, as she possessed a book or a picture, almost 
with violence. 

When I watched Duse’s “Magda,” I could conceive, for 
the time, of no other. Realising the singer as being just 
such an artist as herself, she played the part with hardly a 
suggestion of the stage, except the natural woman’s inter- 
mittent loathing of it. She had been a great artist, but that 
was nothing to her. “I am I,” as she would have said, and 
she has lived. And we saw before us, all through the play, 
a woman who had lived with all her capacity for joy and 
sorrow, who had thought with her capacity for seeing clearly 
what she was unable, perhaps, to help doing. She did not 
act, that is, explain herself to us, emphasise herself for us. 
She let us overlook her, with a supreme unconsciousness, a 
supreme affectation of unconsciousness, which is of course 
very conscious art, an art so perfect as to be almost literally 
deceptive. I do not know if she played with exactly the 
same gestures every night after night, but I can quite imag- 
ine it. She had certain little caresses, the half awkward 
caresses of real people, not the abrupt curves and convolu- 
tions of the stage, which always enchanted me beyond any 
mimetic movement I have ever seen. Having cleared away 
all that was not wanted, Duse would begin to create, and 
she created out of life itself an art which no one before her 
had ever imagined; not realism, not a copy, but the thing 
itself, the evocation of thoughtful life, the creation of the 
world over again, as actual and beautiful a thing as if the 
world had never existed. 











A TILT WITH SOUTHERN WIND-MILLS 
By GERALD W. JOHNSON 


AVING been born of white parents in a county in 
He: Black Belt of North Carolina, I, of course, sup- 

ported Davis in the last campaign. As it hap- 
pened, I also wished that he might win. He seemed to me 
a good man for the job. That, however, is beside the point. 
Had William G. McAdoo been the candidate, I would have 
supported him, 1s many of my Ku Klux acquaintances did 
support Davis, sullenly but effectively. Had Alfred E. 
Smith been the candidate, without doubt the Protestant pro- 
hibitionist vote of the Solid South would have smothered op- 
position to his candidacy below the Potomac. Had Beelze- 
bub been the Democratic nominee, the clergy would have 
been deprived automatically of the privilege of the fran- 
chise, and no doubt many of the laity also would have laid 
down the ballot unused; but I have a strong belief that the 
stalwarts would have rallied by tens of thousands and gal- 
lantly gone to hell. 

It is of course, merely a matter of the payment of repa- 
rations. Two generations ago we bet on the wrong horse, 
as Germany did in 1914. Ever since, our political inde- 
pendence has been held in pawn by the winners. We re- 
tain it in theory, to be sure, much as the estimable Mr. Wind- 
sor in theory retains the sovereignty of the British Isles; 
but when the North and the West have finished their joust- 
ing we are no more free to reward the champion with a swift 
kick, instead of an accolade, than His Majesty is free to ac- 
cord similar treatment to the man in whom the Commons 
have voted confidence. In the choosing of candidates, we 
do not count; and in the subsequent election we are already 
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counted. With what delightful irony we claim to be fol- 
lowers of the man who had “sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility to every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man!” 

For proof of this, it is necessary to look back into history 
no further than June, 1924. The Democratic convention 
in New York that month developed into a furious battle 
between Catholic and Protestant, between Ku Klux and 
anti-Ku Klux, with McAdoo and Smith heading the con- 
tending factions. Where was the strength of the South 
while the battle raged? Alabama was voting for Oscar 
Underwood. Virginia was voting for Carter Glass. Ark- 
ansas was voting for Robinson. North Carolina was wan- 
dering around, casting fragmentary votes for every candi- 
date in the race, including the leaders of both the combatant 
parties. The Texas delegation was torn by the internecine 
strife that later resulted in a massacre of the Ku Klux at 
the polls. Whatever else the South might have been trying 
to do, she was not attempting to nominate John W. Davis. 
Yet in November the South, and the South alone, voted for 
Davis. The real fight of the campaign was in New York, 
and if Georgia be excepted, the South furnished no shock 
troops to either side. Her forces were about as important 
in that fight as the Portuguese battalions were in the fight 
in France. 

In the end, she did perform a more or less important serv- 
ice for the Democracy. She furnished the organization’s 
burial party, and accomplished the last sad rites over its 
mangled remains. 

Naturally, we Southern Democrats prefer to blind our- 
selves to the real situation. Having no political principles, 
we set up the assertion that we are conspicuous for our ex- 
traordinary loyalty to our political principles. Do we not 
incessantly march through slaughter-houses to open graves 
behind the banner of the Democratic party? The trouble is 
that the Democratic party is hardly a more specific term 
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now than the human race. The organization led by William 
J. Bryan, and the organization led by John W. Davis, were 
both termed “Democracy,” but only an imbecile could be- 
lieve that the election of William J. Bryan would have 
meant the adoption of the same political policy that would 
have followed the election of John W. Davis. Neither 
would have been likely to put into effect the policy that was 
put into effect by Woodrow Wilson. Yet we voted for 
Wilson, too. Our sole political principle is to vote for any- 
thing bearing the Democratic label. The North and West 
determine the bearer of the label. The South supplies his 
votes. The list of candidates for whom the South has voted 
in the last twenty-five years is, by its diversity, irrefutable 
proof that the section is politically unprincipled. A section 
devoted to fixed beliefs and unswerving in its allegiance to 
those beliefs might vote for Parker or it might vote for Wil- 
son, but it could not possibly vote for both. 

Of course, all Southerners know what has happened—we 
have traded in our political principles in return for the 
privilege of maintaining a white man’s government, un- 
molested by attempts to enforce against us two constitu- 
tional amendments adopted in wrath and as irrational as the 
enactments of furious men always are. Under the circum- 
stances, few Southerners are disposed to repudiate, or even 
to regret, the bargain. As long as there is even remote 
danger that division of the South along party lines will 
mean the loss of white supremacy, no such division can be 
accomplished. That is why, in case Beelzebub were nomi- 
nated by the Democrats, the vote of the Southern clergy 
would inevitably be lost. They would feel that to cast a 
ballot either way would be to vote for a Prince of the Powers 
of Darkness. 

But are we to remain indefinitely in this state of bondage? 
Are we to await always the result of the quadrennial con- 
test between the North and the West, slavishly voting as we 
are bid, for some minion of the Money Devil if the North 
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wins, for some Mad Mullah of the prairies, if the West wins? 
Are North Carolina, which is rapidly becoming an indus- 
trial state, and Mississippi, which remains purely agricul- 
tural, to remain forever “unequally yoked together?” 

Perhaps an answer may be supplied, in part at least, by 
the great migration of the negroes, whose presence in num- 
bers in many Northern and Western cities is bringing a sud- 
den and uncomfortably acute understanding of the South- 
ern attitude. It is more likely that an answer will be sup- 
plied, in part, by the development of the Negro race itself 
in intelligence and in social and political capacity. But 
both these forces are in large measure beyond the control of 
the Southern whites. Is there nothing that we may do to- 
ward our own liberation from a position that is, to say the 
least of it, humiliating? 

There is a great deal that we might do, but the project is 
so ambitious that one hesitates to outline it. It is, in brief, 
the ascent from Avernus. Our troubles, beginning with the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments, date from the Black 
Codes adopted by certain Southern states immediately after 
the war of the sixties. It is not of the slightest importance 
that unprejudiced modern investigators have found that the 
laws embodied in the Black Code were, in essence, intelli- 
gent, humane and honest. What is of importance is the 
fact that the North, still suffering horribly from its wounds, 
believed that they were an effort to cheat it of its victory and 
to reduce the negro to the slavery from which he had been 
so painfully freed. Then and there the South came under 
suspicion of the rest of the country. It gained the reputa- 
tion of a people capable of trying to effect by fraud what 
it could not accomplish by force. That reputation still ex- 
ists to some extent. The North is still afraid to give us an 
entirely free hand with the negro, and while it harbors that 
suspicion, while it is still under the spell of that fear, it can- 
not be expected to co-operate with us heartily and freely. It 
will always keep a gun behind the door if it can. 
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Obviously, the only way to dispel such fears and suspic- 
ion is to prove them groundless, and to prove it so thor- 
oughly and so often that the most unscrupulous demagogue 
in all the country cannot revive them. 

This is a task so terrific in its difficulties that its accom- 
plishment is certain to be long postponed. But what more 
profitable form of self-searching can a Southerner indulge 
in than to ask himself seriously and soberly what the sec- 
tion is trying to do toward its accomplishment? It is easy 
to see what it is doing in the other direction. Every lynch- 
ing in the South rivets our chains more firmly. Every noc- 
turnal raid of the Ku Klux adds to the weight of our fet- 
ters. Every case of denial of a negro’s rights under the civil 
law, every gratuitous insult flung at the race by the lower 
element among the whites, every needless brutality practiced 
ostensibly to enforce segregation, every repression of the 
negro’s legitimate aspirations to education, to mental and 
spiritual self-development and to the right to a peaceable 
existence under decent standards of living—in short, every 
unnecessary hardship inflicted on the black South postpones 
the day when the white South can resume its full member- 
ship, political, moral and intellectual, in this union. That 
such just causes of offense have been fearfully numerous in 
the South, no honest and candid Southerner can deny. That 
they are becoming less numerous is all that the most opti- 
mistic among us dares to hope. 

There is a discouraging significance in the fact that our 
accomplishments in the other direction are far less known, 
for we work at them much harder. It is infinitely more la- 
borious to arrange and carry to a successful conclusion a 
conference on inter-racial relations than it is to perpetrate 
a lynching. But how many inter-racial conferences does it 
take to efface the impression made by a single lynching? 
More than one, I fear. How many schoolhouses for negroes 
must be built to win back that portion of the confidence of 
the country that the rise of the Ku Klux Klan has cost us? 
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How many years of scrupulously just dealing are neces- 
sary to wipe out the memory of one race-riot? 

Inter-racial conf2rences, schoolhouses, additional safe- 
guards of civil rights represent the South’s conscious pro- 
gram of race relations. The barbarities are convulsive reac- 
tions to local stimuli. This really does not help our case, 
since as long as we are unable to prevent the convulsions and 
adhere to our carefully reasoned and deliberately adopted 
policy, we cannot be regarded as trustworthy. Nevertheless, 
for the purpose of this argument, it is worthy of emphasis 
that this is the South’s program. Without exception, every 
Southern leader of any genuine dignity and worth, and 99% 
of the leaders of any influence, long years ago subscribed 
to the theory that the South must afford to the negro 
equality of economic opportunity and equality before 
the law. If the negro has not as yet acquired either, he is 
in that on a par with most workingmen elsewhere. It does 
not affect the theory, any more than the fact that a newly- 
arrived immigrant in New York is at a disadvantage as 
compared with the descendant of the patroons affects the 
theory of New York justice. The fact remains that the 
white South, as represented by all its outstanding charac- 
ters, does accept the theory, and does labor to put it into ef- 
fect, albeit with the fitfulness and inefficiency which men 
exhibit everywhere when they are striving to live up to their 
ideals. 

Of late years it has been the fashion, especially among 
negro writers, to speak with bitter scorn of this ideal. The 
theory of the white South, that its business is to do what it 
can to make an industrious, intelligent, socially competent 
citizen out of the negro, is spat upon by negro essayists and 
novelists. That, however, does not affect the truth that it is 
an ideal so high that its like is not to be found in history. 
Where else has the dominant race ever admitted its duty not 
merely to afford to the dominated race the advantages of the 
stronger’s civilization, but to assist the weaker race to achieve 
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competence in that civilization, which necessarily means to 
move toward its mastery? The point may be raised that 
this ideal was not originally the ideal of the South, but the 
ideal which the North imposed upon the South by force of 
arms. The answer is that the imposition of ideals by force 
is a grotesque contradiction in terms. The ideal of North- 
ern abolitionists and the ideal of the white South are sepa- 
rated by the extent of the universe. The difference is the 
difference between my belief that you ought to be a noble 
fellow and your belief that you ought to be a noble fellow. 
Your belief is an ideal—mine an impertinence. The aboli- 
tionists’ creed was that the South ought to treat the negro 
in a certain manner, but the abolitionists were not South- 
erners; and that fact made the imposition of their creed an 
impertinence so prodigious that, to find a greater, one must 
go back to Iscariot’s kiss. 

The ideal of the Southern white on the face of it involves 
the surrender by the dominant race of a considerable share 
of its present advantage. ‘To educate the negro, to safe- 
guard his rights in the courts, to encourage his spiritual de- 
velopment is unquestionably to make him more formidable 
and more resolute. None the less, the thoughtful leaders of 
the South have for years admitted the section’s obligation 
to do just that, and little by little the individual states have 
been induced, in their political capacity, to discharge more 
and more of that obligation. It is conceivable that the South- 
ern states, as political entities, may within a comparatively 
short time be discharging their duty to their negro inhab- 
itants so conscientiously as to disarm every honest critic 
from the North and West. 

But if and when that comes to pass, only the simpler and 
easier part of the problem will have been solved. After the 
political problem has been solved, there will remain the in- 
finitely more perplexing social problem. The possibility of 
making the state live up to the high ideal of the South is 
already plain; but how are the people to be made to live up 
to that ideal in their individual contacts with the negro? 
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It is a rank impossibility. There is no more hope of its 
being done than there is hope of living a Christian life in 
this world—a task that has been attempted by hundreds of 
millions for two thousand years, and that has not yer been 
accomplished. Nevertheless, there are those who hold that 
the mere attempt to introduce Christianity has done more 
toward making the world habitable for civilized men than 
has been accomplished in that direction by all the successes 
since time began. Social justice for the negro is out of the 
question in this generation, but what of that? Social jus- 
tice for anybody else seems to be equally beyond our grasp. 
None the less, the pursuit of social justice continues to be 
the behavioristic character of a civilized people. The more 
difficult that pursuit, the more it absorbs the energies of the 
people, the higher the grade of their civilization. 

For the South this pursuit is more difficult than it is for 
any other section that has a race problem to contend with, 
because in every other case, if political justice be assured, 
the problem is more than half solved since the weaker race 
has some sort of culture of its own, frequently a culture far 
older and richer than that of the dominant race. The South 
alone is under the necessity of strengthening the dominated 
race with her own culture, as well as affording it the pro- 
tection of her own institutions while it assimilates that cul- 
ture. Thus it comes about that the Southerner must inevita- 
bly go to extremes. He must fail completely in his effort 
to solve his problem, and become a barbarian, or he must 
carry it to the level of success of, say, the Californian, by 
becoming not merely as decent a citizen as the Californian, 
but something a great deal higher, something far exceeding 
the Californian in tolerance, in sympathy for the weak, in 
intelligent dealing with the mentally limited, in higher as- 
piration, in clear vision, in unbreakable resolution, in gen- 
erosity, in self-sacrifice. In brief, if he is not to become a 
barbarian, the Southerner must needs become something not 
readily distinguishable from the saints in glory. 
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Omitting the possible effects of negro migration, and 
omitting the certain effects of what the negro is doing for 
himself, this is the way out. This is the way to complete 
political freedom, to full and adequate functioning as Amer- 
ican citizens. After all, it does not include anything that is 
altogether beyond reason. It does not contemplate any- 
thing so profoundly repulsive to a white Southerner that 
it seems worse than barbarism. No one expects or desires 
the white South to repudiate its racial integrity. No one, 
except a fanatic, expects or desires it to abandon reasonable 
police regulations, as, for instance, separation of the races, 
provided such regulations are enforced equally, which is not 
done now. It does not contemplate the abandonment of 
any Southern ideal. It contemplates merely living up to 
those ideals. 

But even at that I dare say most of us will elect to re- 
main Democrats. 
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FOUR POEMS 
By LAWRENCE LEE 


GARGOY LES 


HISELS of time and circumstance 
Roughed out their forms; then want and pain 
Cut Gothic details in their glance, 
That they might mock the wind and rain. 


All day they crouch against cold walls; 
Or, chafing bony hands, they creep 

To where some crowlike shadow falls, 
And lose themselves in stony sleep: 


For gargoyles have as weary hate 
Of their own bones as of the men 
Before whose coins they cringe and wait— 
Lest thirst should claw their throats again. 


With dusk they scuttle down a street, 
Darkened by tracks and screeching cars, 
Into a den where creatures meet 

To drink and snarl about their scars. 


At night, in some strange nook of stone 
Which only Gothic eyes would mark, 
They doze and twist about and moan 


Through chilly ages of the dark. 
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In some unhallowed space they sit, 
Where songs and incense never float; 
They see the distant candles lit 

And hear the far-off organ note. 


They mock or dully peer about, 

Where mellow stained-glass windows shine, 
Like unclean monsters driven out 

Of life’s restricted inner shrine. 


TONY’S MANICURIST 


HE must amuse whoever comes her way 
In the tiled palace where she plays the Fool 

To all coarse lords who bring their bit of pay. 
She sits and bravely smirks upon her stool, 
While old men lean their legs against her knee 
And fat ones give her hand a crude caress. 
Poor Fool, she sometimes thinks how merrily 
She took her bells and left a gingham dress. 

















SOLDIERS 


EEING men walk along the avenue, 

One would not think of soldiers under fire; 
Grey spats, a cane, a tidy scarf of blue 
Would hardly seem a fighting man’s attire. 
No hidden gunner tries to snipe them down, 
No batteries compel a crazed retreat, 

And safely through the traffic of the town 
They move about on pleasure-seeking feet. 


But even these, who seem so safe and free, 
Are men cut off before the enemy, 

Lost and alone and limited in power. 
Finding them dead, their faces free of pain, 
One knows they met the spirit’s zero hour 
And blindly charged some little hill in vain. 


CANDLELIGHT 


OU know how brave a little candle glows 
When a tired heart is waiting in the dark, 
And what a light of friendliness it throws 
Upon the face of walls and chairs and stark 
Old table edges peering through the gloom. 
Emptiness, and a candle peoples it 
With thoughts that stir the silence of a room 
Like hearthside friends who murmur while they sit. 


If you should send words kind as candlelight-— 
Words faithful as a little shining flame— 

I would not fear the length nor depth of night, 
For they would burn the darkness when they came. 











JOHN SLOAN TO-DAY 
By WALTER PACH 


T a lunch table in one of our great art-museums, the 
staff of the institution were discussing its problems. 
One veteran of the half-century struggle to build 
up worthy collections finally broke out with the question, 
“Well what’s the good of a museum anyhow?” And though 
every one of his hearers was devoting his life to some phase 
of museum work, none had an answer ready. It might be 
thought that the reason for their silence was that a ques- 
tion so vast and general prevented a reply of merely mod- 
erate length. But the talk which had led up to that explo- 
sion of doubt had turned around only one point: the inca- 
pacity of most students of ancient things to deal with the 
questions of the present. And it was knowledge of this in- 
capacity that tied the tongues of those earnest men. They 
saw the houses of the great collectors filled with the treasure 
of medieval France, of Renaissance Italy, of Holland and 
Spain in their golden period—and they had memories of 
the collectors of that treasure when faced with a master- 
piece of today, at some exhibition. They heard the poor 
joke with which they turned their backs on it, or again they 
saw these men vote some great sum of money, at a trus- 
tees’ meeting, when a modern work, misleading—even per- 
nicious—in its influence came up for purchase. The clas- 
sics? Yes, to be sure. But what is the use of them if they 
do not teach us to solve the problem that has not come up 
before? Of course the answer is that the fault is not with 
the classics themselves, for they are the greatest stimulant 
to a tussle with new problems; the fault lies with those who 
cannot stand the heady liquor, and are merely drugged by 
it into insensibility toward life. 
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What I have said of collectors applies quite as well to 
artists. ‘That they need the training afforded by the clas- 
sics is an unshakably fundamental idea. But what have they 
to say for themselves afterward? Have we in America 
any artists who are giving the only proof there is of an ef- 
fective understanding of art—the proof afforded by the pro- 
duction of art? There are painters and sculptors by the 
thousand, quite literally, but one feels only too sure that 
their work is of no more than ephemeral interest. Still, in 
the great mass of our current production, there are signs, 
here and there, of such character, such grasp of life and the 
means of rendering it in terms of the picture that we feel 
confident in saying “Here is an artist.” It is such confi- 
dence that John Sloan inspires. He is no newcomer,— 
more than a quarter century of valid work is behind him, 
even if we start with the painting in which he has already 
struck his note; and it is not the opinion of a narrow circle 
that one voices in affirming the importance of his art. 
True, it has not attained the widest popularity, and per- 
haps it never will. It is too frank for that, too uncompro- 
mising in its search for the realities. As a rule, men ask 
from art an idealized world, where some touch of sentiment, 
some ironing out of the wrinkles and asperities of life af- 
fords an illusion of relief from the endless interrogations 
of circumstance. But the illusion does not last, cling to it 
as we may; and yet few people will face the fact that real 
support, strength, pleasure come only from a grasp of 
things as they are. It is never more than a partial grasp, to 
be sure, but it grows firmer with the years, and more inclu- 
sive. The Museum, with its infinite vistas of the thought of 
the past, becomes at once richer in delight and more consist- 
ent, it offers clearer analogies with the life of the surround- 
ing world—which gains in logic without loss of its mystery. 

For John Sloan, the Museum has been rather like those 
great books which we have in the background of our mind; 
we know their truth and it guides our general course, but 
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we rarely have occasion to refer to any special page in them. 
From the first, his habit has been to get the material of his 
art from the sights around him, the people and streets seen 
from his window, the station where he goes to take a train, 
the passengers in the car with him, other people in a restau- 
rant where he eats, idlers who have sat next to him in a city 
square, the fountain that plays there, or the recruiting ser- 
geant who interviews applicants for the army; or he gets 
up from the bench where he has been watching the boot- 
blacks, the roller-skaters, and the school girls exchanging 
secrets, and he follows the crowds going home. He stops 
to watch the light change back of a tall pile that stands out 
alone among the three-story houses of a hundred years 
earlier, and he sees how a purplish haze settles over the city 
—an elevated train coming out from a crevice in the mass 
of the buildings like an earth-worm carefully emerging 
from the ground. He continues his walk past some square 
where the Italian colony is holding its traditional festa, 
strolls to the docks where the dark silhouette of a well-laden 
ferry boat is detaching grandly against the sky, and then 
has a look at the girls all expectant of an evening of ad- 
venture at the public dance-hall that they are entering. Re- 
turning home he finds himself in front of Tammany Hall; 
it is election time and a big banner spans Fourteenth Street, 
making a royal expanse of reds and yellows against the 
blue of the night sky. That is his picture of the famous po- 
litical center. Others may write of his history, its influence, 
its significance, but here is the place that gave birth to it, 
here is its look for an eye that has seen all the things that go 
into it and that it responds to. A master of realities has 
made the city real for us—and it is more rich and mysteri- 
ous and splendid than we had ever imagined it. 

The work of a painter is not confined within the pure 
esthetic that treats of the abstract curves of a vase or the 
abstract color of a rug; neither is it pure idea such as one 
may apprehend without the use of the eyes. Sometimes 
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half-informed people will add “the illustrator” after men- 
tioning the name of John Sloan, and he has indeed done 
many hundreds of illustrations for books and magazines. 
Work of that kind demands a clear representation of the 
subject, and it is a demand that Mr. Sloan has met whole- 
heartedly, for much of his delight in his work comes of set- 
ting down the appearances of the always interesting world 
he lives in. But the term illustration is too narrow to de- 
scribe his pictures, for if it does include the more important 
phases of representation—the fidelity to the most intimate 
viewing of appearances and thus the handling of truths in- 
stead of mere facts—the work that we are considering has 
a wider range. It draws on the qualities of form and color, 
and has done so increasingly as these basic factors of the 
painter’s art have come to be more clearly understood in 
America, where he has spent the whole of his life. Great 
works were to be seen here from his boyhood, it is true, 
but we sometimes need to be reminded that the tradition of 
art is not transported to a new country in the boxes that 
contained the masterpieces for the new museums. It did 
come over here, if only on the form of instinct, with the men 
and women of America, who are as much the heirs of the 
great tradition of Europe as those other descendants of the 
classic periods who have remained in the older lands. 

To prove statements about the qualities of a given art is 
extremely difficult, yet something approaching proof of 
what I have just said of the work of John Sloan exists in 
the response to it which I have repeatedly witnessed in 
Paris and among Europeans on a visit to America. The 
admiration expressed on such occasions was too strong to 
admit of any hint of a mental reservation in favor of work 
done in a country whose art was still more or less unde- 
veloped; and the interest of the speakers was not merely in 
finding pictures so peculiarly American in scene, though 
that gave pleasure after seeing the vague reminiscences of 
Europe—the Paris streets, the Italian peasants, and the 
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Dutch wind-mills, that mingle with the professionally 
American views of factories or crowds, or the landscape 
which one school of our painters treats with a weak dilu- 
tion of the lyricism about Nature which the Romanticists 
of 1830 gave us. 

It was more than illustration, then, that the Frenchmen 
I have in mind saw in Mr. Sloan’s work. Educated by the 
great galleries, accustomed to the great art that Paris has 
seen continuing with such uninterrupted abundance, they 
were not of the class which caused the despair of those mu- 
seum men I mentioned at the beginning of this article: they 
were judging contemporary art for its grasp of the quali- 
ties that give permanence to the important things of the 
past. And if there had not been some appreciable trace of 
the classic qualities of painting in John Sloan’s art, they 
would not have admired it. 

When we observe his development from his first years as 
an artist, it is clear that his habit of facing the realities of 
the outer world has been duplicated by the frankness with 
which he has recognized the insufficiency of his earlier con- 
ception of picture-making. There is beauty in the work he 
did twenty-five years ago, strength and kindness in his 
statement about people, distinction in the gray tonality that 
was his approach to color, and vivacity and power in his use 
of line, of mass, of chiaroscuro. Often it was in the etchings, 
which he has produced in very considerable number, that 
his qualities appeared in greatest vigor and clearness. One 
recalls the “Roof-Tops, Summer Night,” with the crowded 
forms of the poor people sleeping under the black sky—the 
rooms of their tenements having become unbearable from 
the heat. For the sociologist it may be an indictment of the 
modern city, for the artist its suggestion is of the mystery 
of space, of the weight of bodies, of the poignancy with 
which the characters are rendered. In another plate, “Turn- 
ing Out the Light,” there is a grandeur of gesture in the 
woman’s figure, by reason of which the picture, hanging 
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beside genuine master-works, as I have seen it, bears up 
quite admirably. And again one feels that the beauty of 
the work is not the beauty of the woman; neither is it to be 
explained by the etcher’s intimate rendering of a scene, 
though he has here made us aware again of the possibility 
of using commonplace incidents as the subject-matter of 
great art. It is for the art itself that we value the print, for 
the way in which the forms and spaces of light and shade 
make us sharers in the vision of the fine mind that has seen 
a new significance in the world. It would be too much to 
say that he always reached the importance of the two plates 
which I have described. ‘There would still, however, be 
something in the kindling black and white of Mr. Sloan’s 
etching that told of an artist’s feeling for his medium, not 
merely the illustrator’s rendering of the humor or pathos of 
his scene. 

And yet this work, while it insisted on holding so close to 
the life which was its subject, did not escape a certain con- 
fusion and vagueness. The large forms were impressive, 
but one feels that they could be scarcely carried on to clear 
definition such as underlies the most summary sketch of the 
masters. There was a sense of logical design in the best 
of the early work, but again and again there was detail 
that seemed to conflict with it. The color had the fineness 
denoting a man with an instinct for color, but withal there 
were habits of painting that partly defeated the artist’s na- 
tive gift. Often when he rebelled against the neutral tone 
that grew out of the mixture of tints that should have been 
kept fresh and clear, his placing of a strong red or green 
relieved the duller hues only at the cost of violence. The 
painting was American not only in scene and character, but 
in its struggle, its determination to surmount the handicaps 
due to the meagerness of our opportunity to enter the im- 
portant movement of our time. The Italian youth who 
stays in Florence, the young Spaniard in Madrid, or the 
Austrian in Vienna, does not get from the great museums 
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of his city a substitute for the living art that centers in 
Paris. But he does not have to travel so far as we to get 
into contact with the fertilizing tendencies of his day. 
Americans are being enormously aided to-day by the efforts 
that have been made to bring here works embodying the 
present aspect of the age-old tradition (the only aspect 
through which we can approach that tradition). But there 
was hardly a trace of such stimulus, of such interpreting 
of the classics through our contemporary idiom, during Mr. 
Sloan’s formative years. It is therefore of the greatest 
significance that he made the advances of his mature years 
with only the small assistance he found here. 

We have seen that he was always a modernist in so far 
as the word implies a response to modern life. But life has 
an infinite number of expressions, and in art they are af- 
fected, though not determined, by the form which the gen- 
eral current of ideas has evolved. Sometimes a particularly 
individual talent will stand apart from this form, and have 
a special interest through that fact. More often a man 
who tries to go against the current, only wastes his strength 
and is defeated. Usually, men of intelligence recognize the 
advantage of sharing in the fund of ideas accumulated by 
the collective mind of the time, and profit by this Zeitgeist. 
A century ago its trend was away from the Museum, for 
the great Romantic movement, though carrying with it 
deep memories of the past, was above all an adventure into 
new fields. This was the phase of it to which it owes its 
name, and the phase that developed in momentum for a 
long time. We can pretty definitely mark the point where 
the movement changed its direction: at the moment when 
Cézanne became convinced that the work ahead of him de- 
manded a new study of the classics, a new application of 
their laws to the immense treasury of sensation that had 
been heaping up. Since the world of art has come to un- 
derstand his idea and the authority with which his genius 
gave form to it, practically every man who counts at all has 
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joined in the great activity that he initiated. The results 
have been of the utmost diversity: we may recall Seurat 
with his relentlessly intellectual analysis, Matisse with his 
extraordinary sensibility, the Cubists with their audacious 
but consistent logic; different as they are, all are continuers 
of Cézanne’s renewed and broadened study of the classics. 

The French artists, like those just named, being at the 
center of the modern movement, saw its tendency earliest 
and most clearly; and it is they who have produced the 
greatest results in it. But the tendency was felt in America 
and, without abdicating any of his personality, Mr. Sloan 
accepted his share in it. His pictures, in the last ten years 
or so, reveal a very different attitude toward color, he has 
made a far more conscious study of its properties than was 
indicated by anything in his early work. His conception of 
form has clarified and deepened. In the best of his recent 
work, color and form work together—the desideratum in the 
problem—and the picture thereby achieves a beauty scarcely 
to be expected from the painting of that preceding time 
when his emphasis was so overwhelmingly on the emotional 
or intellectual side of his expression. And he shows not the 
slightest sign of having reached the end of his development. 

I have spoken of the share of the modern movement in 
advancing his ideas. But at least a mention should be made 
of another influence. For some six years, Mr. Sloan has 
been spending long summers in New Mexico. The sight of 
that great country, with its blue sky and its tawny desert, 
has in itself demanded a type of painting different from 
that which seemed to fit the gray color of New York and 
Philadelphia. But even more important than this new ex- 
perience was the contact with the life of our Southwest, 
with the relics of Spanish civilization and with the very 
vital survivals of the religion, the culture, and art of the 
Indians. Their art is absolutely inseparable, as Mr. Sloan 
himself has often remarked, from their religion. The rug- 
making, the decoration of pottery and, above all, the danc- 
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ing are immediate and pure expressions of their whole idea 
of the universe and man’s place in it. Once, the whole of 
this continent was at one with the great nature-forces, and 
the primitive people communed with them in a way that is 
impossible to men of our intellectual past. Even to-day the 
ancient people who still keep that little stretch of their an- 
cestral land in Arizona and New Mexico retain the vision 
that the centuries of life on this land had given to their 
race. It is this vision that informs their art, and that poets, 
musicians and painters are eagerly seeking to know while 
there is still a chance to know it. Beside the general inspira- 
tion which John Sloan owes to his contact with this life, 
there has been, more specifically, the example he has had 
of an art transporting ideas as far from their source in na- 
ture as we see in the rhythm of the dances and the form and 
color of the Indian painting. Such art comes as a confirma- 
tion of the findings of the great trend of latter-day Europe. 
It must have been particularly welcome to Mr. Sloan, with 
his life-long habit of drawing on native resources; for the 
Southwest of today is the representative of the America of 
the past, and it was fitting that it should become part of the 
heritage of the man whom we have been considering, a man 
whom every one of us may take pride in thinking of as an 
American artist. 
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AN UNDISCOVERED AMERICA IN 
FROST'S POETRY 


By G. R. ELLIOTT 


“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall’”—North of 
Boston. 


Tie year Mr. Frost’s name is quite before the pub- 
lic. In May he opened the institute of present-day 
American literature held at Bowdoin College to 
commemorate the centenary of the graduation of Longfel- 
low and Hawthorne. In fall he assumes permanently the 
position of visiting poet at the University of Michigan—an 
event full of auspicious indications for the development of 
American letters. Just ten years ago, through “North of 
Boston,” he made his first notable impact upon America; but 
in large measure his readers were still a coterie. Now, with- 
out losing his coterie, he has won a more general and pub- 
lic character. Old-fashioned persons who are still guilty of 
liking Longfellow and Wordsworth, and who reject the 
bulk of our current verse, read Frost with pleasure. Aca- 
demic audiences respond to him with a feeling that, in some 
curious way, he is really one of themselves. At Amherst 
College, he was actually writ down “Professor of English 
Literature.” Yet he is not at all academic. He moves in 
neighborly fashion among modernistic thinkers and poetic 
extremists, and writes passages that they love. Yet he 
doesn’t belong to them. Well, where does he belong? A 
fair critical answer to this question would best commemorate 
the decennial of Robert Frost’s American début. 

So far, the answer has been left mostly to contemporary 
poets and reviewers. Poets are notoriously unreliable, how- 
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ever, as critics of other poets. For example, Miss Amy 
Lowell’s treatment of Keats and of Frost assimilates them 
too much to her own very marked point of view. As for the 
reviewers: they have now reached the opposite extreme 
from the protagonists of a century ago: they are extraordi- 
narily sympathetic to current verse and, for the most part, 
they identify their own outlook and criteria with those of 
the poets themselves. This is a happy situation for artists 
who are swimming entirely in contemporary streams. But 
the result for Mr. Frost’s work has been a peculiar distor- 
tion, with some wrong blame and much wrong praise. The 
fact is that during the past ten years the periodical critics, 
after too much neglecting him, have responded to his work 
with a generosity far too brisk and superficial. He would 
have been better understood if the past decade had been a 
period of political and inward quietness, capable of heark- 
ening patiently for rich undertones of song; or if he himself 
had been a quick-fledged genius, narrowly explicit in vision, 
and quivering to the jerky migrations of the time in every 
feather. As it is, the critics have caught the contemporary 
aspects of his outlook and some idiosyncrasies of his style. 
They have emphasized his drab realism and free earthy 
tang on the one hand, and on the other his New England 
idioms and whimsies. But they have largely missed the cen- 
tral humour and mood of his verse. In his last volume, 
“New Hampshire,” his humour is more marked than ever. 
Yet it was entirely slighted in two prominent reviews of 
that book, one on either side of the Atlantic; London Times, 
July 24, and New York Evening Post, March 22, 1924. 
Each side of the Atlantic, for different reasons, desires 
American humour to be characteristically American, like 
our “movies.” And Mr. Frost’s humour is quite un-Amer- 
ican in its slowness to “register,” in its very quiet and grad- 
ual way of “intriguing” the reader. Even so it would seem 
strange that intelligent critics could peruse with brows 
completely knitted a book that was written with a constant 
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smile. The explanation seems to be that our dominant lit- 
terary taste at present, while alert for smart satire or pica- 
yune intensities, is rather obtuse to the profoundest kind of 
humour. It finds humour too flat for interest unless it is 
very effervescent,—as in the delightful essays of Chris- 
topher Morley, or in the voluble determined jokings of 
Stephen Leacock. Frost’s humour, however, never quite 
bubbles; when it tends to do so it loses its own fine distinc- 
tion. On the other hand, it never quite subsides. It is a 
ripe northern whiskey, far from entirely “made in Amer- 
ica,” rare and socially helpful at the present time. Casual 
callers would appreciate it better, I think, if Mr. Frost 
would now assign to it a more elaborate decanter than here- 
tofore: I mean, a narrative poem like “Snow” and “The 
Death of the Hired Man” fused together and ten times 
longer. However, to imbibe his present works from begin- 
ning to end, and back again, with decent intervals for medi- 
tation between drams, is to feel his humour gradually seep- 
ing through one’s whole system. One vibrates from tip to 
toe with soundless laughter. And the vibration recommuni- 
cates itself to the goblet in hand. In other words, many a 
passage of his verse that at first looked flat and colorless— 
or sadly or redly colored, from reflection of obtrusive ob- 
jects in the atmosphere of our age—now shows its right hue 
and sparkles quietly back to us, a vital tawny-gray. 

We ought to reanimate, for Mr. Frost’s sake, and for our 
own sake in this age of literary cults, the old wide sense of 
the word “humour,” denoting a central and fluent mood. 
It would help to set us in a tide of life free from forced 
laughter, from hot little coves of emotion, and from ragged 
little rocks of factuality. Mr. Frost’s essential mood, from 
its very nature, cannot be penned into definitions, or well 
displayed in quotations. It is the humour of one who, like 
Emerson and Whitman, will not commit himself to any- 
thing short of Life itself; but who, unlike them, will not cul- 
tivate life ecstatically, either in soul or soil. Our poet has 
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realized that romantic energia in all its forms and disguises 
(from Masefield, let’s say, to E. L. Masters) is quite off 
color today. “Nothing gold can stay,” he sings; like: his 
own Oven Bird when “the highway dust is over all:” 


“The bird would cease and be as other birds 

But that he knows in singing not to sing. 

The question that he frames in all but words 

Is what to make of a diminished thing.” 
He perches not far from soul and soil. Between those two 
houses of life he will be a good neighbor: kindly, shrewd, 
withdrawing, humorously watchful of right values in every- 
day intercourse. He calls himself, half seriously, a “sen- 
sibilist;” and one thinks of Montaigne. He is really the 
profoundest humour-poet of our time, and has been gener- 
ously recognized—as everything but that. 

His persistent solitariness of mood, for instance, has been 
misinterpreted. His is the sort of loneliness which insists 
that Life itself is not lonely but neighborly—neither inti- 
mate nor aloof. He constantly gives us a part mystic, part 
comic, sense of Life standing-off a bit from life and assess- 
ing it, in right neighborly fashion. He recoils from explicit 
judgments, as apt to be too mental and committal. He will 
give us hell, or heaven, only in friendly hints. As for hell: 
in rebutting the charge that he condemns New Hampshire 
life in particular, he is drawn to confess that he has written 
his books ‘“‘against the world in general.” He thinks the 
world has in it enough “fire and ice” (desire and hate) to 
compass its own destruction by either means, and enough 
blather to obscure its own great needs: 


“Better defeat almost, 
If seen clear, 
Than life’s victories of doubt 
That need endless talk after talk 
To make them out.” 
In short, human life is considerably hellish. As to its 


heavenly tincture: 
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“blue so far above us comes so high 
It only gives our wish for blue a whet.” 


He admits, though he refuses to assert, that he wants to 
make something of whatever “fragmentary blue” he comes 
across on earth. The fragments are insufficient to inspire 
him with any enthusiasm, but sufficient to make him “want 
life to go on living.” So long as it goes on, he doesn’t wish 
to fly off, since he “doesn’t know where it’s likely to go bet- 
ter.” He refuses to get tangled in this mazy world of ours; 
his mind tends to “let go of it;” but 


“nothing tells me 
That I need learn to let go with the heart.” 


This ambiguous humour is rendered with extraordinary 
power in “The Census-taker.” ‘The speaker comes to a de- 
cayed woodmen’s hut in a vast cut-over mountain region: 


“An emptiness flayed to the very stone. 
I found no people that dared show themselves, 
None not in hiding from the outward eye— 
And every tree stood up a rotting trunk 
Without a single leaf to spend on autumn, 
Or branch to whistle after what was spent.” 


When the wind has slammed the door of the shack nine 
times, he enters, as “the tenth across the threshold:” 


“The stove was cold—the stove was off the chimney— 
And down by one side where it lacked a leg. 
The people that had loudly passed the door 
Were people to the ear but not the eye. 
They were not on the table with their elbows. 
They were not sleeping in the shelves of bunks.” 


This “house in one year fallen to decay” has a melancholy 
as valid as ever Byron at his best elaborated from the ruins 
of the old world; but of a very different quality. One feels 
here America’s wide desire of ordinary persons and ordi- 
nary labor. Yet her vast busy scene is thrown into poetic 
distance; and we can imagine it, in some future century, 
allied with the places 
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“Fallen to ruin in ten thousand years 
Where Asia wedges Africa from Europe.” 


At the same time the poet regards the scene with a sort of 
half-smiling irony. He makes us feel that Poetry wants 
our life “to go on living,” but that she is far from being 
satisfied with it and committed to it. If, as quickly as we 
have become a numerous noisy nation, we should “shrink to 
none at all,”—she would express a melancholy regret even 
while turning, with a certain humorous relief, to life else- 
where. She is like the owner of the forsaken woodpile in 
“North of Boston:” “Someone who lives in turning to fresh 
tasks.” 

Mr. Frost’s attitude is thus quite different from another 
kind of ambiguity prominent in present literature. One 
moment a poet will submerge himself energetically in some 
more or less ugly aspect of the democratic-industrial world; 
the next moment, for needed relief, he will fly to alien beau- 
ties, or he may swim in a rather uneasy mid-region of min- 
gled satire and yearning. This region is more animated but 
less satisfying than the ironic humour of Mr. Frost. He 
keeps to his highway, never disappearing headfirst into 
marshy places, nor hailing an wxroplane. His impulses in 
either direction are very marginal,—more so in his last vol- 
ume than ever. Here the flyaway theme that pulsed in “A 
Boy’s Will,” and sent some echoes through “A Mountain 
Interval,” becomes (as hinted in one poem) “An Empty 
Threat.” At the same time the few realistic-pathological 
elements that appeared in “North of Boston” (in “Home 
Burial,” “A Servant to Servants,” and “The Fear’) have 
entirely gone. Instead we find such a poem as “Paul’s 
Wife,” with its humorous-pathetic Pygmalion of the lum- 
ber-camps, and that dramatic masterpiece “The Witch of 
Coos,” with its rare mingling of genial and shivering hu- 
mours, the genial predominating. In this story the skeleton 
of a murdered man moves about with “the faintest restless 
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rustling” in the homely fancies of Mrs. Toffile Lajway, and 
“carries itself like a pile of dishes” up from the frozen cellar 
to the creaking attic of her everyday life. 

An atmosphere of natural mystery, coming down like a 
thin snowfall that settles into the earth with scarcely here 
and there a hint of covering, belongs to Mr. Frost’s humour. 
Drab everyday objects—Mrs. Lajway’s chandelier, button- 
box, and window-shutter—maintain their own quaint con- 
tours sharply while faint lines of incidence begin to relate 
them to an upper air. The mystery, in large measure, is 
the mystery of human personality. Always there is some 
one “in hiding from the outward eye.” Moreover the per- 
sonages who talk and gesture in the foreground, vivid 
though they be for a while, have about them a certain tenta- 
tive and momentary air,—eminently in the sharp little 
sketch, “An Old Man’s Winter Night.” In “Snow,” which 
seems to me the most remarkable among Mr. Frost’s longer 
poems of persons, the central figure, Brother Meserve, is 
transient as the gust of storm that opens the dialogue, 


“a fresh access 

Of wind that caught against the house a moment, 

Gulped snow, and then blew free again.” 
On his way home at night he has had to take refuge awhile 
in the farmhouse of the Coles. Their regard of him is not 
so cold and blind as the driving snow’s, being opened and 
warmed a little by humour. But to them he is less a person 
than a repugnant type,—the conceited pastor of a “wretched 
little Racker Sect,” who “seems to have lost off his Chris- 
tian name:” 


“That sort of man talks straight on all his life 
From the last thing he said himself, stone deaf 
To anything anyone else may say” 





Yet beside the lamp in the sitting-room—while the snow 
climbs the sash, looking as if 


“Some pallid thing had squashed its features flat 
And its eyes shut with overeagerness 
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To see what people found so interesting 
In one another, and had gone to sleep 
Of its own stupid lack of understanding” — 


Meserve becomes for a short time a real individual. At the 
same time, his own words give us a sense that he is only one 
of Life’s ways, and that Life has many ways. Presently he 
goes out into the darkness and snow again, and the Coles 
feel that they have been “too much concerned:” 


“__ But let’s forgive him. 
We've had a share in one night of his life. 
What’ll you bet he ever calls again?” 

Mr. Frost’s persons are too near him to be ghostly; but 
they’re not living with him as relatives and house-mates. He 
has no more thought of letting them into his inmost con- 
cerns than of repulsing them when they pause on the road 
by his field for a chat: “No, not as there is a time to talk.” 
They are his neighbors, in the right New England sense of 
the word. At bottom, however, his mystic-humorous treat- 
ment of persons is not New England’s; as one may clearly 
see by tracing it back to his first volume where, appearing 
in naivest form, it reveals its relationships with general poetic 
tradition. Essentially it is the old mystical-poetic view of 
earthly persons as transient forms of Life or Soul. Occa- 
sionally it has in Frost a religious overtone. But, true son 
of his age, this poet doesn’t want to “drag God into it.” He 
will not commit himself to the Emersonian or other mode of 
the Soul. He is humorously wary of twisting, soulfully, 
the hard autumn-facts of earth. He glances into the philo- 
sophic and romantic avenues of the Soul, and turns away. 
He reapproaches his neighbors with a deepened sense of his 
and their elusiveness, as in “The Lockless Door,” and a 
more pungent humour for meeting them while there is still 
“a time to talk.” 

He finds their labors and their working-ways somewhat 
less passing than themselves; also peculiarly expressive of 
them and, beyond them, of life that wants “to go on living.” 
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Hence the rare inward beauty of his poetry of human work. 
Any object shaped or even testingly touched by human 
hands has an idiomatic fascination for him. He keeps turn- 
ing it over and over, loath to leave it till he has caught all 
its smell of mortality. Wild nature has small part in his 
verse. Deep in the forests he likes to find a telegraph wire 
in summer, and in winter a woodpile with “runner tracks in 
this year’s snow looped near it.” He loves to watch a hu- 
man way develop, if it can, through obstinate material. 
Baptiste in “The Axe-Helve” is Poetry and Hand-labor at 
one in the effort of finely shaping a piece of tough-grained 
hickory; at the same time he becomes an individual, a neigh- 
bor, shaped out from the human mass through his own work. 
“A Star in a Stone-Boat” touches at the deepest beauty of 
work through a profoundly humorous image: 


“Never tell me that not one star of all 
That slip from heaven at night and softly fall 
Has been picked up with stones to build a wall.” 
The ordinary farm-laborer, in the act of thus utilizing a 
meteorite, would not recognize its real nature. Therefore a 
laborer who is also a poet must rediscover it: 


“From following walls I never lift my eye 
Except at night to places in the sky 
Where showers of charted meteors let fly. 
Some may know what they seek in school or church 
And why they seek it there; for what I search 
I must go measuring stone wails, perch on perch.” 


But Mr. Frost will no more idealize work than anything 
else. He loves the human shaping of places and objects; 
but he is almost as much interested in finding them deserted, 
given over to “the slow smokeless burning of decay.” A 
full humour evades fixity. It is amusing to note how much 
this poet “doesn’t love a wall,” for instance, even while he 
pats fondly the stones that have been laboriously dragged to 
it in stone-boats and shaped inte it by hand. He likes 
broken and deserted walls as well. He finds in human work, 
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after all, the transience of the persons who do it. Moreover, 
he feels how much of human effort is uncreative or caprici- 
ous: we like “to plough the snow,” he notes, when we’re feel- 
ing bitter “at having cultivated rock.” Very much of it, 
again, is too mechanic for warm personal interest. In this 
regard his story of “The Grindstone” of rural boyhood be- 
comes a rich apologue: 


“It stands beside the same old apple tree. 

The shadow of the apple tree is thin 

Upon it now, its feet are fast in snow.” 
He intimates that he could drive the grindstone hard in 
youth, when Time bade. But on the whole he finds his loit- 
ering more fruitful. He writes, indeed, the poetry of loit- 
ering—very different from the Whitmanian loafing. In 
one poem we find him pausing in the midst of late chores, 
with head between the stars and the barnyard, to take a long- 
distance look at human labors on the one hand, and “the in- 
finities” on the other. He ponders the case of a nearby 
farmer who had burned down his own house to buy with 
the insurance money a great telescope; which thereafter was 
locally christened “the star-splitter” because it revealed to 
the neighborhood two or three stars where one had been be- 
fore. The result: 


“We've looked and looked, but after all where are we? 
Do we know any better where we are, 
And how it stands between the night to-night 
And a man with a smoky lantern chimney? 
How different from the way it ever stood?” 


Yet he believes the costly rusticated telescope 


“ought to do some good if splitting stars 
Sa thing to be compared with splitting wood.” 
Each of these two modes of effort helps to throw the other 


into true focus, doesn’t it?—so long as the poet commits him- 
self to neither. 


The Frostian humour is peculiarly important for Amer- 
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ica. No other of our poets has shown a mood at once so in- 
dividual and so neighborly. Moreover, the comparative 
thinness of American literature, its lack of full social body 
and flavor, is due to the extraordinary interval between our 
artistry and our national life. Our nation is widespreading 
and unformed, tangled in raw freedoms and archaic conven- 
tionalities. Our poetry, now responding to and now react- 
ing from our national life, tends to be rather banal, or rather 
esoteric—in either case, thin. Mr. Frost’s work is notably 
free from that double and wasting tendency. His own am- 
biguity is vital: it comes from artistic integrity in rare union 
with fluent sympathy. His poetic humour is on the highway 
toward the richer American poetry of the future, if that is 
to be. 








POETRY 
THE HOME-COMING 
7” E Roman net grips land and sea, 


Roman hearts are stones, 
And on many a hill of Galilee 
Shudders the bitter felon tree, 
Whose fruit crics out and moans. 


“Set forth the supper,” bade Joseph; 
“Is not the day far spent?” 

Weary he came from his workshop, 
His heavy shoulders bent. 


One daughter spread the rich-hued mat 
And brought the wooden tray; 

Another poured water on his hands 
From a cruse of tawny clay; 


Another fetched the stoup of wine 
And the thin round cakes of bread, 
The dish of herbs and the cheeses, 
And after the prayer was said 


James and Joses and Simon 
Around the tray with him 

Sat on the floor like Arabs, 
While Juda ran to trim 
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The lamp and see that the floating 
Wick on the oil burned clean, 

For he might not sit with the men-folk 
Till his years had touched thirteen. 


But our Lady Mary tarried, 
Leaning out over the sill 

Of the door till she heard the steps she loved 
Climbing Nazareth hill. 


“Welcome, my Ever-Truant, 
My Slip-away-under-the-Stars! 
Have you brought me fresh rose-laurel 
For the mouths of our water-jars?” 


But the face of the world’s desire 

Was pale as a poplar leaf; 
The young face framed in the open door 
Was wan and wild as never before, 

A face acquainted with grief. 


“You are long away,” quoth Joseph, 
But his tone might not condemn 
The firstborn son of his household, 
Remembering Bethlehem; 


“We have labored from dawn to even 
With many a fruitless wish 

For our master-carver, yet sit at board 
And dip your hand in the dish.” 


Still Jesus stood in the doorway, 

His eyes dark pools of pain; 
Muffled in purple cloak, he seemed 
The shadow of a dream that dreamed 

Divinely and in vain. 
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His sisters drew off his sandals 
And washed and dried his feet, 

While his touch on their bowed heads blessed them 
For their service deft and sweet. 

“There is blood on his sleeve,” cried Simon, 
But Joses laughed: “Such flings 

The knife when it cuts a creature’s throat. 

He has chanced on the slaying of sheep or goat, 
He who sickens at common things.” 


“Nay!” chided James, unspringing, 

Leal Brother of our Lord; 

“‘He has met the men of Herod the Fox, 

Hunting the rebels from out their rocks. 
O Galilee under the sword!” 


“Have they hurt you?” sobbed little Juda, 
“Hurt you whom the smallest bird 
Will not flutter away from?’ But Jesus 

Answered never a word. 


How could Love find speech for the horror 
No beauty should henceforth hide? 

How could Pity forevermore forget 

Those feet he had kissed, still red and wet, 
Of a young Jew crucified? 


KATHARINE LEE Bates 


























THE LOWLAND COUNTRY 


OC) THAT I might be again 
In the leafy solitudes 

Where the ancient beauty broods 
And the heart is healed of pain! 


In a certain hidden place 
Shined on by the evening star, 
Where the woods and waters are 
Dear as a beloved face. 


"Tis a country to my mind: 
All the hills and heights are green, 
With clear meadows in between— 
All the woods and ways are kind. 


There the spider all day long 
Spins her web with cunning skill, 
And the cricket on the hill 
Makes one music with his song. 


Night and day a dreamy noise 
Hovers ’round it—night and day, 
And the world is far away, 

And the silence has a voice. 


In the lowlands, in the deep 
Solitude for miles around, 
To a hushed and happy sound 

Time, itself, has fallen asleep. 


O that I were there again, 
By the meadows drenched with dew! 
Where the ancient dream comes true, 
And the heart is healed of pain. 


JoHN Hatt WHEELOCK 











RELEASED 
KNOW, could I have kept you here with me, 


I would have walked the world, preoccupied. 
Forests and clouds and islands and the sea, 
I would have passed them over, absent-eyed, 
Without the homage of a quickened breath. 
April, October, neither wings nor flame, 
Nor resurrection, nor a radiant death; 
Only your halo and your golden frame. 


Undreaming now, and loosened from your words, 
I have found beauty: quivering in the sound 
Of fluent poplars and impassioned birds; 
Hung in the heavens, springing from the ground. 
You were a mist, a cloud on every day. 
Oh, it is better that you went away. 
ANNE BLACKWELL PayYNE 


RAIN 


RIP steadily on, 
Rain, upon the cold wet stone— 


Cold heart, but sweet 
The stepping of your icy feet! 


Shy and austere 

To those who hold you very dear, 
Strike once again, 

Beauty, and heal me of my pain. 


THEODORE MAYNARD 
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THE OLD CONSERVATIVE 
(On the Battery) 


SAW the old man pause, then turn his head, 
Stumbling a little as with vertigo, 

His lips pursed out, his squally, red-rimmed eyes 
Sweeping the wide periphery of the bay. 
Dumb with unspeakable thoughts, at last he turned 
And, with an angry flirt of his thick stick, 
Growled, “Ar-r-r!” and, clumping, hobbled out of sight. 
Beyond a doubt, I read his very thought: 


“Here once I saw proud clipper-ships, bound in 
From Java Head and up around the Horn, 

Brail up their tripping skirts like dainty maids. 

I heard the hawse-pipes roar, and saw the ships 
Turn noses to the wind like hunting dogs 

Still eager for the chase, though once more home. 
Brown men swarmed on the foot-ropes; ‘Harbor furl!’ 
Mates roared from decks; and shanty-men, perched high 
Upon the knight-heads, to the click of pawls 
Lined out their shanties for the singing crews. 

I had no need of house-flags then to know 

Each siender beauty as she opened out 

Beyond the slope of Bay Ridge like a cloud. 

I knew them all, the temperamental dears, 

Each meeting trouble in her own sweet way; 

One springing up the tall seas with a laugh, 

One burrowing in pillows of white foam, 

Like any other sulky, crying girl, 

But human, mind you. There in quiet docks 

Tall ships drove jib-booms far above the street 
Where brown-faced sailors stood about in groups 
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And talked of brawls and mates, but most of girls— 
Of slim, dark girls who poled the bum-boats down 
The river at Manila in the dawn; 

Or others that in crowded Singapore 

Laughed from black doorways, but wore daggers, too. 
South Street was like a foreign market then, 

Where sailormen hawked parrots from Brazil, 

And Malay creeses, rolls of China silk, 

And full-rigged ships in bottles, curious things; 

Or, grouped about the apple-women’s carts, 

They bought broadsides of sentimental songs, 

And proudly bragged of things no one believed. 


And sometimes through the huddled throng would stalk, 


In black broadcloth and high silk stocks, grim men 
With cold, unseeing eyes—masters of ships 

Who might have had a knife between the ribs 
But for that something, majesty or law, 

That hedged them in. And mostly good men, too. 
But give a dog a bad name—well, you know. 

The street’s half gutter now, and desolate, 

With all that good salt water flooding past 
Without a sail. For see our harbor now! 

There goes a liner, just a huge café, 

With dancing girls, and officers in white, 

And dock-rat crews of pantry-serving boys, 

And not a soul of all on board who knows 

A quarter gasket from the futtock-shrouds; 

And there a hog-backed tramp, listed to port, 
Slobbered with iron-rust and ashy grit, 

And smearing God’s own blue with her foul smoke; 
There a tin wagon run by gasoline. 


Oh, why not play one vast joke on the Flood— 

And dump old Ararat into the sea, 

And make the ‘vasty deep’ a boulevard 

For motors and joy-riders! All it’s worth.” . 
L. Frank 'TOOKER 
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SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE POWERS 
By LOUIS FISCHER 


I 


OVIET Russia stands with one foot in Europe and 

the other in Asia. No single fact is more important 

in determining the underlying currents of Commun- 
ism’s foreign relations. Russia’s policy towards her neigh- 
bors in the Asiatic continent is motivated by one set of in- 
terests; her attitude towards the European Powers, towards 
England, France, Italy and Germany, by an altogether and 
fundamentally different set of interests. To put the dis- 
tinction in a nutshell, I would say that politics moulds the 
policy of the Bolsheviks towards Asia whereas economics is 
the guiding factor in their relations to Europe with politics 
running a bad second and coming into view only when eco- 
nomic considerations permit. 

To be sure, Soviet Russia has sought markets in the coun- 
tries to the east of her but as yet the non-Russian lands of 
Asia can be of little economic assistance to the Soviets. 
When Russia wants loans, credits, markets, raw materials, 
machinery, technical experts and industrial experience she 
turns to the West, to Europe. And to the United States, 
but that is a chapter by itself. Occasionally, as in the case 
of Poland and Roumania, Bolshevism’s foreign policy is di- 
rected by political expediency rather than by the possibility 
of practical advantage. With regard to the great states of 
Europe, however, and this applies equally well to America, 
the Communists are ready, nay anxious, to scrap political 
principles for practical prizes. The key to Russia’s much 
needed industrial, commercial and financial rehabilitation lies 
in the West, and the Kremlin knows it. So pet revolutionary 
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notions are hidden in the background; and Chicherin, the 
Red anti-monarchist, atheistic Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, bows to a king and dines besides a cardinal in Genoa, 
Moscow gloats over Mussolini’s recognition though as a Fas- 
cist he is Bolshevism’s most hated enemy, radical Russia 
pines for an agreement with Tory Britain and would go to 
almost any length to have an ambassador in Washington de- 
spite the fact that Mr. Hughes was anathema to every Com- 
munist and notwithstanding Trotzky’s repeated statements 
to the effect that the United States is Bolshevism’s greatest 
peril. All these things are plainly inconsistent. You can- 
not curse the capitalists one day and try to negotiate with 
their governments the next. But this is one of the many 
inconsistencies of which the Communists’ state has been 
guilty ever since 1921 when they decided to make peace 
with the capitalists at home, and since 1922 when they rec- 
onciled themselves to what for them is the sad reality that 
the World Revolution is still quite a distance off. Now 
they aim for the assistance of the Western world because 
without it they are seriously handicapped. 

_ Take the little ceremony which was recently staged when 
Leonid Krassin, the first Bolshevik ambassador to France, 
presented his credentials to President Doumergue. Krassin 
spoke the usual little speech, and then Monsieur le Presi- 
dent recited his own conventional oration in which he as- 
sured Krassin of the close ties between the French and Rus- 
sian peoples, of France’s desire to live on friendly terms 
with the Russian government, and more to like effect. How 
Krassin would have liked to burst forth into an angry ti- 
rade! How he would have liked to tell Doumergue that it 
was France which waged war on the Soviets from 1918 to 
1920; that it was France which inspired, financed and armed 
the anti-Bolshevik expeditions of Admiral Koltchak, Gen- 
eral Petlura, and Baron Wrangel; that it was Clemenceau 
who at the Versailles Peace Conference advocated the build- 
ing of a “cordon sanitaire” around Russia; that it was Paris, 
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finally, which had been the centre for so many plots to over- 
throw the Communist regime. Krassin would have given 
much to speak his mind for a brief five minutes. But he 
held his tongue. Why? Because “Red” diplomats have 
instructions to bury their revolutionary impulses and to 
think of loans and trade agreements. The Russian people 
need these things more than soap-box harangues. 

Thus Soviet Russia’s policy abroad mirrors the state of 
her affairs at home. The entire country is hungry and 
thirsty for money. The Bolshevik leaders do not hide the 
fact, nor could they. Every industrial enterprise in the land 
is starved for want of capital sufficient to buy new machin- 
ery to replace the old that has functioned for ten years or 
more and is now too worn to be efficient. During the last 
year the population has grown more prosperous and its 
demand for manufactured articles is twice as great as it was 
twelve months ago. But the industries, almost all of which 
are owned and operated by the state, cannot well satisfy 
this increased demand because they have not the money for 
raw materials, for wages, for modern improvements, for 
new technical installments, for power, for new machinery 
which the satisfaction would necessitate. With the means 
at their disposal the Soviets can perhaps increase produc- 
tion by one-third where it needs to be doubled. The ques- 
tion of a loan or of foreign credits thus becomes the central 
issue around which all of Soviet diplomacy revolves. In 
negotiations with France and with England this point is 
ever in the foreground. 


Il 


This is what happens. The Soviet mission, headed by 
Christian G. Rakovsky, arrives in London. Its members 
present themselves to Ramsay MacDonald and announce 
that “We have come to obtain a loan of several million dol- 
lars.” “But,” says MacDonald, “you really cannot expect 
England to give Russia money when she still hasn’t re- 
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turned what we gave her before the war.” “We disagree 
with you,” answers Rakovsky or Tomsky or Preobrazhen- 
sky. “In principle we are opposed to paying the debts in- 
curred by the Czar whom we hated and who persecuted us 
and the workers. We do not think we ought to pay. But, 
if you make repayment the only condition for a loan then, 
I suppose, we shall have to settle with your bondholders pro- 
vided, of course, they reduce the total indebtedness.” An- 
other inconsistency, incidentally. Detailed negotiations on 
this and other matters stretch over a period of four months. 
In the end the Soviet diplomats reach an agreement with the 
British bondholders and the Labor cabinet consents to 
guarantee a Russian loan. But the Bolsheviks stipulate 
that the debts which they have reluctantly agreed to honor 
will not be paid by taxing the Russian worker and Russian 
peasant. They are taxed heavily enough as it is and the 
government cannot levy more on them because it depends 
for its existence on their good will. The money for the 
placation of the bondholder will be derived only from the 
loan. Thus, if Russia pays 6% interest on it and if in 
Moscow the money will earn 15% the difference will be used 
to pay the debt. 

A loan would have meant partial Russian economic bond- 
age to England; for, since the Soviets were pledged to spend 
most of it in the United Kingdom, they would have been 
forced to turn to England again when the machines and 
equipment bought with the money required replacement or 
renewal. Add to this the prospect of reducing English un- 
employment through orders and revived trade with Rus- 
sia plus the pressure on MacDonald from the radical wings 
of his party, and one understands why he agreed to guaran- 
tee the loan. 

But the Conservative Party no sooner came to power than 
they tore up the MacDonald-Rakovsky treaties and re- 
buffed Moscow on any excuse. The economic factors which 
moved the Labor cabinet are as cogent today with the Tory 
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cabinet in office. Political elements, however, are different. 
The British Conservatives, as their advocacy of Imperial 
Preference indicates, are as greatly interested, or more in- 
terested, in the fate of the dominions and colonies of the 
Empire as in conditions at home. Lord Curzon, ex-viceroy 
of India, Winston Churchill, former Minister of Colonies 
and an ardent expansionist, and Austen Chamberlain, think 
in terms of the Empire much more and much oftener than 
do MacDonald and Henderson. And Russia is undoubt- 
edly a passive threat to the British Empire. Russia and 
Britain come to grips in Asia where the frontiers of the Sov- 
iet Union and the British Empire meet. No matter what 
the nature of the government in Russia, this danger exists. 
It was as true when the Romanov sat on his throne as it is 
today when the successor of Lenin rules in the Kremlin, for 
this clash is inherent in the geography of that quarter of the 
globe. As the world is now constituted, Russia and Eng- 
land must dispute in Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet and even 
in China. Russia is also contiguous to India, a circum- 
stance which makes the situation even more alarming for 
Britain. 

One might ask how it happened, then, that Russia and 
England were members of the Triple Entente and fought 
the World War side by side. History supplies the answer. 
In 1907 an epoch-making treaty was signed in St. Peters- 
burg which sought a temporary settlement on Eastern ques- 
tions in order to pave the way for a bloc in the West. Eng- 
lish statesmen succeeded in convincing the Czar that Ger- 
many was fast becoming a menace to his country and that 
he ought to join the union against the Central Powers. But 
it was not merely a matter of persuasion or of friendship 
for Great Britain. One of the Central Powers, Austria- 
Hungary, irritated Russia in the Balkans and frustrated 
Slav hopes in the peninsula. Another ally of Germany, 
Turkey, held Constantinople and the Straits which Russia 
coveted and which England promised her in case of war. 
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Accordingly, the Czar’s ministers acquiesced to an armistice 
in the East in order to win certain advantages in the West. 
By the terms of the 1907 convention Russia and England 
divided Persia into “Spheres of Influence,” Russia taking 
the northern half as her special preserve, and England the 
southern portion; Russia recognized Britain’s hegemony 
over Afghanistan; and both countries pledged themselves to 
keep hands off Tibet. 

Today no such agreement exists, nor could it; for Bol- 
shevism’s policy in Asia runs counter to it. The situation 
in Europe is now much changed but in Asia Anglo-Russian 
relations could not possibly be more bitter or more strained. 
The British Tories believe, perhaps justly, that the passive 
threat which Russia presents to British domination in Asia 
would be transformed into active danger if the Soviets could 
get on their economic feet. Consequently they, the British 
Conservatives, are in no hurry to hasten that rehabilitation 
by pouring their own money into the Communist coffers. 

Bernard Shaw, and with him many others, believe that 
even the Tory cabinet will be forced to negotiate some sort 
of commercial agreement with Russia; for Russia is already 
an important customer for British goods and an important 
source of raw materials for British industries. Moreover, 
Russia’s potentialities are inconceivably great. But no Bol- 
shevik expects a loan from England in the near future. 


Ill 


Soviet diplomacy, accordingly, is concentrating all its 
energies on France. Here again the loan occupies the 
centre of the stage. But the Krassin-Herriot pourparlers 
are even more involved than those which consumed four 
months in London. Because, in the first place, the Russian 
debt to France and to individual Frenchmen is greater than 
the debt to England and to individual Englishmen. In the 
second place, the average holder of Russian bonds in France 
is the small rentier, the little landowner, or retired colonel or 
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official. He drives a hard bargain. But what is more im- 
portant, it will be difficult to compensate him. To settle the 
claim of some large British industrialist who owns Russian 
paper the Soviet government can offer him some mining 
or lumbering concession. The Frenchman, on the contrary, 
will want his thousand francs just as he paid it out in 1906 
or 1911, and the shopkeeper in Lyons will not accept a trol- 
ley car concession in lieu of money even if the Soviets are 
willing to give it to him. 

According to Pasvolsky and Moulton’s “Russian Debts 
and Russian Reconstruction” Russia’s debt to foreign coun- 
tries and persons amounts to 13,823,000,000 gold roubles 
“of which 6,681,000,000 is for war borrowing and 7,142,- 
000,000 gold roubles for pre-war debts both public and pri- 
vate.” These American authors seem to have minimized the 
accounts; for Professor N. N. Lubimov, in a semi-official 
Soviet balance sheet, gives them as 9,650,000,000 roubles for 
pre-war debts (not including debts to Germany, which re- 
nounced its claims in the Rapallo Treaty) and 8,846,000,000 
roubles for war debts. France contributed the lion share 
to these bewildering totals. If we will take pre-war obliga- 
tions only, (for most people have reconciled themselves to 
the fact that the war debt must be written off as a dead loss) 
we find that France lent Russia 3,966,000,000 roubles in the 
form of direct government loans, loans to railroads guaran- 
teed by the state, loans to agricultural banks and to munici- 
palities. The corresponding figure for England is only 
640,000,000 roubles. Furthermore, Frenchmen invested to 
the extent of 732,000,000 roubles in Russian stock compa- 
nies which the Bolsheviks nationalised, but Englishmen only 
500,000,000 roubles. All these French creditors, both gov- 
ernment and private, clamor for payment and compensa- 
tion, but Chicherin declares publicly that “in no case shall 
we satisfy any of these claims without a loan.” 

Franco-Soviet relations, however, have a saving grace. 
There is a political factor of no small importance which must 
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make for harmony where the economic factor produces dis- 
sension and friction. There is no doubt that the Quai D’Or- 
say would like to draw Russia into the French orbit. The 
reason has been succinctly formulated by George Chicherin 
thus: “England always aimed to sow dissension among the 
Powers on the continent in order not to permit of its domi- 
nation by any one of them. This explains England’s strug- 
gle with Napoleon in the beginning of the 19th century and 
with Germany in the 20th. Today, France, whose military 
strength has greatly increased as a result of the world 
war, presents a similar danger to England. . . . And 
just when France is about to enter into negotiations with 
us, the secret thought in the minds of many French states- 
men is to establish a political bond with us, and at least to 
neutralise us in the coming war with England.” This to be 
sure is putting the matter rather sharply. But that France 
is anxious to win the good will of Russia in order that Rus- 
sia may not interfere with her continental policy cannot be 
doubted. 

There is no essential political antagonism between Rus- 
sia and France, for the oversea dominions of the latter no- 
where come in touch with the territory of the former. More- 
over, Soviet Russia’s interests in Asia as well as in the 
Balkans are anti-British; so are French interests in Europe 
and the Balkans. The ground for some sort of approch- 
ment between the two countries is thus prepared. 

Gold would best cement such a possible union. Here, 
however, the United States enters the scene. It is public 
knowledge that there are few spare francs in French terri- 
tory. Several times in the past few years the national ex- 
chequer in Paris has been forced to knock at the door of the 
House of Morgan for loans; clearly, therefore, any money 
that the Soviets might receive from Herriot or his successor 
would have to come indirectly from our own Wall Street. 
If that billion-dollar thoroughfare, however, were con- 
sumed by an overwhelming desire to open its vaults to the 
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disciples of Lenin it would probably not blush to do so 
directly. But at this writing no sign of such a burning wish 
has become apparent. 

Before France recognized Russia, Herriot sounded the at- 
titude of the State Department in Washington, only to dis- 
cover that Secretary Hughes was vehemently opposed to 
such recognition. Nevertheless Herriot recognized the Sov- 
iets on October 28th, 1924. Obviously, then, the urge to re- 
sume relations with Moscow was strong enough to warrant 
the risk of offending the United States. Russia’s desire for 
an agreement is even greater, and is only augmented by 
England’s brusque rebuff. The writer knows that Krassin 
will offer many prizes and consent to many compromises in 
order to pave the way to an understanding. 

What can Russia give? She cannot pay her debts but she 
can grant concessions. French representatives have been in 
the Hotel Savoy in Moscow trying to obtain a lease on the 
rich Emba oil field beyond the Urals. The French are also 
bidding for the manganese deposit of Georgia and are thus 
the rivals of W. A. Harriman whose Mr. Elliot has been in 
Moscow for more than a half year without getting far be- 
cause he has no diplomatic support. It is also likely that 
French capitalists will ask for and receive Russian mines 
and factories to operate on leases. 

Then there is trade. Russia’s foreign commerce has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. In the fiscal year 1920-21 it 
constituted only 8% of the total for 1913 which was 2,640,- 
000,000 roubles. In 1923-24 it rose to 21%. Russia has oil, 
grain, flax and lumber in excess. She also needs cotton, 
electrical apparatus, machines, paper, and other commodi- 
ties from abroad. Today Russia is poor. Little is pro- 
duced and the means for purchases in foreign countries are 
meagre. But the countries of Europe realise that these con- 
ditions will not last forever; that in a few years, even at the 
present slow rate of progress, Russia with its one hundred 
and thirty millions of inhabitants will be a tremendous 
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market, and with her unfathomable resources, equalled only 
by the United States, will be an excellent source for raw 
material close at hand. France, England, Germany and 
Italy are already competing for Russian trade, and as time 
passes the competition grows more intense. 

France needs oil for the sea and air fleets which British 
statesmen fear. Russia has much more oil than she can use 
now, or for the next fifty years. Recently acquired French 
riches also present a problem. According to Professor 
Francis Delaisi, a famous Parisian economist, “the metal- 
lurgical factories of Lorraine are working at only 40% ca- 
pacity and therefore operate at a deficit. On the other hand 
Russia needs rails, railroad cars, steel bridges.” These are 
but a few of the economic factors which promote a favora- 
ble issue of the Franco-Russian conference. Yet numerous 
difficulties may produce an opposite effect. There will be 
the grumbling bondholders. Then Herriot’s fall must be 
considered. Finally, the Bloc National will raise the cry 
of Communist propaganda; though, to be sure, Communist 
activities were conducted in France even before Russia’s 
recognition. 

IV 

When it seemed possible that Great Britain would float a 
Russian loan, the Bolsheviks were inclined to give their or- 
ders to England. Now they will probably favor France 
and give England the cold shoulder. But under ordinary 
and natural conditions, Russia gravitates towards an eco- 
nomic union with Germany. The figures on this point are 
eloquent. In the calendar year 1923, Russia’s foreign trade 
turnover was 349,874,000 roubles gold of which almost one- 
third (111,026,000 roubles to be exact) was with Germany. 
But this was only about 10% of the volume of imports and 
exports from and to Germany in 1913. In other words, 
there is still room for much improvement, and Berlin is pre- 
paring to grasp every opportunity offered it for trade with 
the Soviets. Germany needs Russian cereals, oil, furs, 
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leather, bristles, lumber, metals. Russia buys from Ger- 
many machines, chemicals, and almost every manner of 
manufactured articles, not excluding products which home 
factories can turn out in limited quantities. 

Moreover, Germany is Russia’s gate to Europe, and Rus- 
sia is Germany’s door to the Orient. Many of Moscow’s 
important business deals with foreign firms in France, Eng- 
land and the United States are transacted in Berlin and an 
appreciable percentage of Russian goods which reach non- 
German hands are either sold in Germany or pass through 
Germany. On the other hand, Germany uses Russia as a 
transit country for much of her commerce with Asia. Rus- 
sia, after all, is the shortest land route and the cheapest 
route whether by land or by sea between Europe and China, 
Japan, and Persia. A letter travels fifteen days from Ber- 
lin to Peking if sent via Moscow, but thirty days if it goes 
on a fast steamer. Germany is the first country in the West 
to exploit this tremendous advantage. 

At present, comparatively little German capital is in- 
vested in Russian industries and agriculture; first, because 
the Soviet authorities have been rather hesitant in offering 
concessions to any foreign capitalists, and secondly, be- 
cause Germany has practically no spare capital for use 
abroad. Nevertheless more concessions have been granted 
to Germans than to the nationals of any other country, and, 
generally speaking, Germans bidding for concessions are 
favored above others, all things being equal. The reason for 
such treatment lies deep in the nature of Russo-German re- 
lations. 

Several outstanding influences which moved Russia to ad- 
here to the anti-German entente have disappeared. Austro- 
Hungary, the Kaiser’s ally and Russia’s bitter enemy in 
the Balkans has ceased to be. Furthermore, Russia has 
forever renounced Constantinople and the Straits which the 
Czar hoped to obtain in the event of a successful war with 
the German concert of nations in which Turkey was in- 
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cluded. These factors making for estrangement have given 
way to elements tending towards friendship. 

Above all else, Germans loathe the Versailles Peace 
Treaty. It is the most important molder of the life of the 
German nation and the most irksome. Now Soviet Rus- 
sia is the only great Power which not only has not recognized 
that treaty but which, through its leaders, seizes every op- 
portunity of denouncing it. This inevitably creates a close 
bond of sympathy between the two countries. The men of 
Versailles created an independent Poland and the Polish 
corridor which cuts a deep wedge into the heart of Ger- 
many. Poland gained a part of Upper Silesia at Ger- 
many’s expense. Poland’s task is to watch Germany on 
the east while France does the same on the west. For all 
these reasons Germany hates Poland very cordially. But 
in that respect she does not outdo Russia. Poland is a 
threat to Germany and to Soviet Russia as well. There- 
fore both subjects feel themselves drawn together. 

How important this relationship between Russia and Ger- 
many is in the political future of Europe and the world will 
easily be seen. When France occupied the Ruhr and the 
situation in Germany appeared so alarming that people 
spoke of the intervention of Poland, the Russian govern- 
ment made it clear that if Poland marched on Germany, 
Russia would march on Poland, thus embroiling all of Eu- 
rope. In other words, in case of a war or conflict, even 
Soviet Russia’s neutrality paralyzes Poland and conse- 
quently diminishes Germany’s foes by one. The Germans 
appreciate this circumstance and have no desire of alienating 
the Bolsheviks though some of the German parties are sec- 
ond to none in despising them. When the question of Ger- 
many’s entrance into the League of Nations arose recently 
the Berlin government made it clear that she would under 
no condition permit troops of a foreign country to pass 
across her territory to engage in hostilities against Russia. 
Actually, and in a way, this makes Germany a bulwark for 
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Russia against the west. Germany is the great obstacle to 
the perfection of the Anti-Russian Bloc recently formed by 
Austen Chamberlain, the British Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


V 


The Anti-Russian Bloc is a new development in Euro- 
pean politics but already everybody accepts it as a reality. 
The British Conservatives are the most stalwart anti-Bol- 
sheviks on earth. Because—Russia imperils their empire. 
Accordingly the Baldwin cabinet has mobilized the Balkan 
states, Bulgaria, Yugo-Slavia and Roumania (incidentally 
antagonising Turkey and causing a rift in the Little En- 
tente), and the Baltic States, Esthonia, Latvia and Fin- 
land, against the Soviets. Austen Chamberlain further- 
more made a trip to the continent to see Herriot, Mussolini 
and the Pope on this matter. Herriot apparently received 
the suggestion rather coldly, condescending, perhaps only 
to please the British, to start a campaign against Commun- 
ist propaganda; Mussolini did not respond at all; His Holi- 
ness issued an encyclical against Socialism. 

The French are not likely to join this bloc. As Steklov, 
the editor of the “Isvestia,” official organ of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, puts it, (and this view can be read between the 
lines of the Paris dailies) “The real interests of France not 
only do not demand coérdinating her Russian policy with 
England’s, but dictate very different conduct. Between 
Russia and England exist certain cardinal points of differ- 
ence in the sphere of world politics which do not exist be- 
tween Russia and France.” 

Now what is the attitude of Germany to this anti-Rus- 
sian mobilization? We may approximate the reply by giv- 
ing the words of Sauerwein, the brilliant editorial writer of 
the Paris “Matin,” which is generally regarded as the mouth- 
piece of the French Foreign Office. Incidentally he gives 
a sketch of the bloc and hints at his own negative attitude 
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towards it. Predicating his article on the statement that the 
dominating idea of British politics is to form a European 
Anti-Bolshevik alliance, he says: 

“Chamberlain is aiming for a unique treaty of mutual 
protection against Bolshevik propaganda in Moslem coun- 
tries. England is also working in the Balkans. Esthonia 
would never have dared to execute Russian Communists if it 
had not felt English support behind it. In the same man- 
ner, the Soviet government would never have permitted the 
bloody repressions in Reval if she did not fear England. If 
England were firmly convinced that Germany will be on 
the side of the cultured nations of Europe and against Rus- 
sia she would gladly allow Germany to prepare several 
thousand pieces of cannon not provided for in the Versailles 
Peace Treaty. But England, on the contrary, suspects that 
the arming of Germany will be used to support the Eastern 
peoples in the coming colossal struggle between the East 
and the West.” 

The anti-Bolshevik bloc has been joined by the smaller 
and newer states in Europe. But the larger countries prob- 
ably feel that if Bolshevism represents a danger to Great 
Britain’s rule in Asia then she must combat the evil herself. 
This is a short-sighted policy. But with France jealous and 
intriguing against England in the Near East, and strug- 
gling against British supremacy on the Balkan peninsula; 
with Italy engaged in a silent tug of war with England in 
North Africa and resenting John Bull’s control over the 
Mediterreanean which ought to be a “Roman lake,” one 
cannot expect things to be different for the time being. The 
difficulty is that the Powers of Europe are too divided 
among themselves to unite on a common front against a 
common enemy unless an extraordinary grave crisis arises. 

Thus for instance, Italy’s economic interests are definitely 
pro-Russian. In 1922 Italy imported from Russia goods 
to the value of 1,352,000 roubles; in 1923 this total jumped 
to 6,364,000 roubles, and in the first five months of 1924, 
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according to data supplied by the Italian Embassy in 
Moscow, it reached 8,102,000 roubles. Italy is poor in 
natural resources but it is a highly developed industrial 
country. Accordingly her factories must have recourse to 
the wealth of foreign countries. From Russia Italy obtains 
oil in increasingly large quantities, manganese ore for steel 
production, coal, iron, bristles, leather, lumber, and wheat 
for macaroni making. Italy prefers to purchase the raw 
materials for her metallurgical system not from Germany 
which is her competitor in this field but from Russia which 
is not. This is especially true since Germany would not ac- 
cept Italian machines or technical appliances as payment, 
nor would England, for these countries do not need them. 
Russia does, however. The Italian Fiat machine is keeping 
the Ford out of the Caucasus, and Italian machines, bi- 
cycles and other industrial articles are finding a growing 
market in Russia. 

Italy enjoys the advantage of quick maritime communi- 
cation with Black Sea ports. There is a regular freight and 
passenger service between Russia’s southern harbors and 
Italy and the traffic is becoming heavier, since, in the ab- 
sence of a Russian mercantile marine, the Soviets must fre- 
quently summon the “Lloyd Triestino” and other Roman 
shipping lines to carry their goods to all parts of the world. 
Italian vessels, for instance, transport most of the manganese 
of Tchiaturi in the Soviet Georgian Republic to the United 
States; also large quantities of Russian export oil are car- 
ried in Italian tankers. 

Russian imports from Italy are still rather limited and 
will probably remain so as long as Italian firms cannot 
offer greater and longer termed credit, and until the Ital- 
ians grow more accustomed to the difficult and unusual sys- 
tem of Soviet monopolized foreign trade. 

Politically there are no inevitable causes for friction be- 
tween Russia and Italy. In deference to the Bolsheviks, 
Mussolini declined to recognize Roumania’s title to Bessa- 
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rabia which is former Russian territory. Russia does not 
conflict with Italy, nor Italy with Russia, on the question of 
Turkey, nor, now, on Balkan matters. 


VI 


We see, therefore, that of the four great Powers of West- 
ern Europe, Germany is definitely indisposed to aligning 
herself on the side of England in the anti-Soviet bloc for 
she looks to the East for salvation; Italy, on this subject, 
is more or less independent and indifferent. The fate of 
Austen Chamberlain’s move against Russia lies, accord- 
ingly, in the hands of France. The Franco-Russian nego- 
tiations will be watched with much interest especially in 
America which perhaps holds the key to the situation. 

The tie between the United States and England seems to 
be growing stronger. Both countries have a common policy 
in China and towards Japan. Financially they are closely 
knit together. But there is another face to the medal. 
England’s attitude towards Germany, particularly the de- 
termination of the British Conservative government to re- 
main in the Cologne area, may diminish the chances of the 
success of the Dawes “plan” in which Americans have 
staked so much. Furthermore, England’s view on the pay- 
ment of the Interallied debts to America may prevent the 
United States from receiving a penny from France, Italy 
and other countries, a circumstance which would no doubt 
give rise to much resentment against British methods. Will 
these factors weaken British influence in Washington, or 
will England be able to persuade our State Department to 
suggest to France that a rapprochement with the Soviets 
would be unwelcome? ‘This is the problem; and the moral 
is: although the United States, rightly or wrongly, re- 
frains from participation in world affairs, the threads lead- 
ing to the solution of almost all the major diplomatic com- 
plications in Europe, as well as in the Far East, can be 
traced to our own shores. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF CHARM 
By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


CY tes: is one of those large ultimate things, like 
beauty, love, truth and life, that have a way of re- 


ducing to shredded string any verbal net of defini- 
tion spread for their capture. The makers of dictionaries, 
struggling with charm, have always come off second best. 
Even such a magician as Henry James, declared: “it is as 
indefinable and irresistible as the power of the North for 
the mariner’s needle.” 

Barrie’s more popular definition is no more definite. 
What Every Woman Knows is that “if you have it, you 
don’t need to have anything else; and if you don’t have it, 
it doesn’t much matter what else you have.” 

For some years it has been my habit to start a discussion 
on the nature of charm whenever I find a group of intel- 
ligent people. One of the liveliest arose at a Berkshire 
Music Festival, where a composer called it “the champagne 
of personality.” A harpist described it as “a physical, men- 
tal and spiritual emanation that shoots out of a person and 
hits you between the eyes.” 

A celebrated pianist said nothing, but next day he stalked 
up to me with an air of mystic triumph, exclaiming: “I 
have it!” 

Profound sensation in the musical world! 

“Come quick! B. has solved the mystery of charm!” 

Breathless convergence on the oracle. 

Approaching his lips to my ear B. murmured: “It’s the 
je ne sais quoi.” 

When this question is raised among average folk, one may 
be sure of a certain stereotyped response. After every one 
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else has decided he does not know what charm is, the chief 
male bromidiot present remarks with a fatuous air: “You 
need only consult the lady on my right.” 

The other day ar eminent psychologist, after looking in 
vain through his book shelves, ventured the opinion that 
people who possessed this quality were of the so-called 
manic-depressive type. They had the faculty of throwing 
themselves easily into an ecstatic state which then became in- 
fectious. This will not do for me. I cannot find anything 
pathological about one of the healthiest, sweetest, freshest, 
most exuberant phenomena in this ailing world. 

Others, more naive and more commercial, feel that they 
have solved the problem. It is they who lend the tang to 
one of Gibson’s best cartoons. Scene: a drawing room. 
An old hag with dewlaps holds the spotlight. She is sur- 
rounded by men who hang fascinated on her every word. 
From the background other men are hastening with chairs. 
Across the room four lovely girls languish. They are quite 
unmanned and are darting jealous glances at the hag. Un- 
derneath one reads: “Satisfactory Result of a Correspond- 
ence Course in Personality and Charm Development.” 

Though it seemed too good to be true, I thought I would 
inquire whether there were any such courses in existence. 
There actually were several. With gratification I learned 
from the more eloquent of the prospectuses that the acquisi- 
tion of charm is as easy as slipping into place a newly 
bought engagement ring,—and it seems that these acts usu- 
ally take place in the order indicated. You merely have to 
develop beauty of face, figure and raiment; “conceal any 
physical defects to good advantage;” solve the mysteries of 
etiquette; “cultivate power by gentle flattery and an irre- 
sistible manner;” go in for self-control; “feel yourself the 
equal of anybody from the standpoint of birth and society;” 
excel in outdoor sports; be human; and acquire culture. In 
a word, you have only to practice “a few simple rules given 
in the pages of this remarkable course.” 
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The paramount feature of this method, however; the crux 
of the matter, is: 


Maiti THE OrpdDER BLANK Topay—NOW! 


An even better way to find out all about the blue bird of 
charm is to lure it within your grasp for first-hand observa- 
tion. Of course an indispensable preliminary is the deposi- 
tion of salt on its tail,—the salt that never was on sea or land. 
The difficulties of the chase offer no good reason for aban- 
doning it. Short of the actual laying on of hands, much 
may be accomplished at the longer ranges with telescope and 
camera. 

Indeed, this timid wild creature’s very impatience of defi- 
nition stimulates pursuit. Like the other ultimate things, 
the more you fail to define it, the more worthy it seems of 
description. 

Elusiveness is one of its chief traits. A true Parthian, it 
functions best in retreat. Flying from you at full speed, it 
most deftly transfixes your soul with its honeyed darts. 
Will the most agile and resourceful of psychologists ever 
outwit those marvelous wings and mount them for the 
greater glory of madame’s Easter hat? 

Is charm a physical thing that requires a spiritual medium 
to radiate it? Or is it a spiritual thing that needs a physical 
medium to radiate it? 

Obviously it is bound by close ties to the physical. The 
harpist who felt that it went out of people and hit you 
between the eyes seemed to be talking sense. I know men 
and women who can compress appalling quantities of it into 
a smile or a laugh, and deliver it with somewhat the same 
effect as a T. N. T. bomb. These are dangerous malefac- 
tors of great—if mysterious—wealth. They are the true 
witches and sorcerers, and will not be allowed at large by 
the enlightened civilization of the fortieth century. 

As is shown by its popular identification with personal 
“magnetism,” charm has long been thought of in terms of 
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electricity. And of late we have been supposing it an ob- 
scure sort of ethereal wave akin to those given out by ra- 
dium. It may be a human form of radio, each of its pos- 
sessors being a sending station with an individual wave- 
length. 

Some contend that it is only physical exuberance. But 
who has not known fragile little old women to show it in an 
extraordinary degree even on their death beds? And yet, 
some of the most potent charmers have their power neutral- 
ized by every slight physical disturbance. A cold in the head 
seems to drop a veil over their fascination, like the film a 
bird lets fall over his eyes when he wishes repose but does 
not consider it worth his while to go to sleep. 

The fact is, charm must not only include, but also tran- 
scend magnetism. We have all known intensely magnetic 
people who fell crudely short of the great gift. 

Correspondence courses to the contrary, it has noth- 
ing to do with beauty of feature. It has no more in common 
with lustrous eyes and a quince-bloom complexion than 
curly hair has in common with technic on the tin whistle. 

Hypnotic power and keenness of intuition are usually 
found in charmers both of snakes and of men. Charles 
Wesley had so much that whenever he entered a crowd of 
folk, some would at once fall to the ground, converted. From 
St. Paul to Billy Sunday, all successful evangelists have 
possessed this gift in some degree. No one knows exactly 
where their intuitive and hypnotic power merges into 
psychic power and identifies itself with “light” and aura. 
But most men will agree that charm has a distinct psychic 
quality. 

It depends on some sort of inner equipoise, and is always 
accompanied—whether as cause or effect is not clear—by a 
quiet self-confidence. Tact also follows in its train. Lewis 
Hind remarks of John Davidson the poet: “He lacked 
charm; he lacked persuasiveness; he wanted to storm the 
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heights of fame by a frontal attack; he did not realize that 
there is always a quieter and subtler way round.” 

One element of this intangible thing is sympathy, or the 
awakening of pleasurable gratitude in another through the 
feeling that everything done, said, thought or felt is ap- 
propriate to him. This factor, in however small proportion, 
may be found in charm as often as in love, friendship and 
other aspects of heaven-on-earth. Personal magnetism 
minus sympathy is to charm what wit is to humor. Can 
charm be magnetism plus sympathy? 

The most charming woman I have ever known is also the 
most sympathetic. Although once for seven years the first 
lady of the land, she is entirely unassuming. Literally she 
never seems to consider herself. And her comprehension 
and appreciation of others is so complete, so creative, so di- 
vinely human, that you always feel thrice your normal self 
in her presence,—very much as though you had quaffed a 
large beaker full of “the champagne of personality,” yet with 
no adverse effects. You feel that this great wine, so frag- 
rant of goodness and beauty, is, in Emerson’s words, “a 
solvent powerful to reconcile all heterogeneous elements into 
one society: like air or water, an element of such a great 
range of affinities that it combines readily with a thou- 
sand substances.” 

When I am in the presence of this friend, despite her ex- 
traordinary beauty and magnetism, I am convinced that 
nine parts of charm consist of selfless sympathy. Unfor- 
tunately this simple faith is usually shattered by the next 
charmer I happen upon,—likely as not a self-centred and 
unprincipled scapegrace. For, sad to say, the rascals seem 
to have almost as much of this quality as the saints. 

Association with the former has so embittered a canny 
Scot I know, that he defines charm as the knack of making 
the other fellow believe he is the one person who really mat- 


ters. As such, it is the most exquisite and insidious form of 
flattery. 
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Now personally I hold that even consummate flattery 
stands to charm as the verses of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
stand to the poetry of Keats. But my Scot’s opinion may 
at least help to counterbalance the naiveté of the Pollyanna 
school, which holds all charm to be a form of goodness. 

The truth is that this protean thing may not be general- 
ized in terms of any virtue or vice. Mrs. May struck a ju- 
dicial balance: 


“Charm is a power, 
Charm is a spell, 
Charm is enchantment 
And sometimes— 


Hell!” 
For a person’s charm is bound to be dominated by, or at 
least partake of, his own ruling quality of benignity or ma- 
lignity, sincerity or falsity, generosity or selfishness. It may 
be suffused by the pure radiance of Heaven, or lurid with 
the luminous paint of the Pit. In either case it is one of 
the most elemental forces we know. 

To judge charm subjectively is natural to us all. The 
humanist will tend to look on it as the most beautiful and 
admirable and wonderful thing in the world. On the other 
hand, there is a sort of thin-lipped person whose milk of 
human kindness has curdled,—the sort that reads a magazine 
through the lower segments of his bifocal glasses, as though 
he were laying the entire burden of proof on the magazine. 
He will belittle or deny charm wherever found, or else at- 
tribute it direct to Beelzebub. Of course, one only has to 
remember Goethe’s magnificent Mephistopheles to recog- 
nize that he is occasionally right. 

One danger of charm is its power as an intoxicant. You 
can befuddle your victim with it as efficiently as the old- 
style advertising solicitor (now happily defunct) who made 
his customer drunk in order to make him sign. Such trans- 
actions are eventually unsatisfactory to both parties. 

I know a writer who is seldom out of hot water. He can 
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often walk into a magazine office and hypnotize the edi- 
tor into ordering vast numbers of articles at a high price, 
and then and there signing a contract and giving him an ad- 
vance cheque on account. Then, when that potent aura re- 
cedes, the editor, like the prodigal son after the sale of his 
vesture, comes to himself, curses the power of personality, 
and rescinds at least half the contract. Here, in striking 
contrast to the quality of mercy, the quality of charm curseth 
him that gives and him that takes. The same conditions 
hold in the spheres of religion, crime, matrimony and social 
endeavor. All the world is apt to engage itself to the 
charmer in haste and repent at leisure. 

It is a tactical error for him to betray or even develop 
any self-consciousness of his gift. Though selfishness is not a 
necessary ingredient of charm, it often develops when a man 
wakes to the exultant realization that he possesses the might- 
iest power in the world. Then he often begins to wield it 
consciously, systematically, blatantly, professionally. This 
results in selfishness, insincerity, and a consequent harden- 
ing of the world’s heart against him. It disgusts people to 
see a man deliberately turn on the spigot whence this 
mysterious intoxicant flows. And often, instead of drain- 
ing the cup, they dash it into the would-be charmer’s face. 

With all its faults, however, charm remains well nigh the 
most fascinating, delicious and powerful thing in the world. 
It seems an essential for preéminence in any career where a 
personality has to work directly upon people. Naturally, 
for engineers, research workers and hermits it is not a ne- 
cessity. The astronomer and the actuary may struggle 
along without it. But the thing is indispensable to success- 
ful statesmen, evangelists, walking delegates, diplomats, 
salesmen, advocates, politicians, confidence men, founders 
of religions, promoters, orators, doctors and kings. 

To return to the original question: is charm a hysterical 
thing animated by a spark of spirit, or a spiritual thing driv- 
ing through the physical? I believe it is sometimes the one, 
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sometimes the other, and often both in equal measure. And 
here is an attempt at a definition. Charm is the result of be- 
ing physically and spiritually so much a part of the life of 
things that you irresistibly radiate the concentrated essence 
of all life, and personally exemplify the same laws that 
whiten the cherry orchards of April, and kindle the volcano, 
and swing the stars on their courses. 


———— 
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SHAKESPEARE AND HARLEQUIN 
By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


[ busiest spirit of the moment in Paris is M. Jean 


Cocteau. As a critic he is the discoverer of the 

Northwest Passage in music and painting. He has 
proclaimed the merits of certain modern composers until no 
program is complete without something of Satie, Milhaud, 
Honegger, or Strawinsky. He is himself a poet who has 
latterly turned his attention to the stage. He is the creator, 
in collaboration with several advanced spirits in music and 
painting, of certain remarkable ballets prominent in the 
repertory of the Russian Ballet of Diaghilew. And finally, 
in the Soirées de Paris, a series of spectacles staged under 
distinguished auspices during May and June of last year, 
he has done English literature the service of bringing to life 
the tragedy of “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Oh no! he does not pretend that this is Shakespeare’s 
play. It is a piece by Jean Cocteau, after Shakespeare. 
This is Shakespeare transposed into modern terms. It is 
of the very essence of modernity; and the essence of mod- 
ernity is pantomime. 

Pantomime is a form of drama in which human beings ap- 
pear under the guise of jumping-jacks. It had its origin 
by accident in seventeenth-century Paris in an attempt to 
suppress all but the two authorized theatres. In other play- 
houses the actors were forbidden the use of speech. They 
were thus compelled to develop a form of art in which move- 
ment and stage-picture took the place of sentiment, rhetoric, 
and wit. In twentieth-century Paris pantomime finds its 
rationale in a philosophy of life. It is a genre suitable to a 
mechanical, a mechanized world. In Paris they are more 
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conscious than they are in Pittsburg that we live in a world 
of machines. This is the burden of a series of lectures re- 
cently given at the Sorbonne in an independent course of 
“Philosophical and Scientific Studies for the Examination 
of New Ideas.” The lecturers were men like the futurist 
poet Marinetti, the composer Milhaud, and Jean Epstein, 
the writer of motion-picture scenarios. The painter Léger, 
in discussing the Spectacle, laid down the principle that, in 
our mechanical age, it was most natural to represent human 
beings in pantomime, abstracting from all that makes them 
individuals, and in particular reducing the importance of 
facial expression, putting them in masks. For that is the 
way that men and women appear to the modern critical 
spirit. 

Léger’s lecture was in effect an apology for his own fa- 
mous invention for the Swedish Ballet of “The Creation of 
the World.” Scenically the leading feature of this piece was 
a pictorial suggestion of the belly of the earth, the great 
sombre cave, with the exposed veins of diapered rock, and 
the lurid central forge or fount of being, where stirred ob- 
scurely the black undifferentiated forms of life. They 
stirred obscurely in a black mass, and then they boiled over 
one by one, and came parading down the stage in mystic 
dance,—pompous hieratic birds and grotesque yearning 
crocodiles. And finally came the human figures, man and 
woman, smaller and uglier than the rest, but with tight lit- 
tle bodies, compact and efficient. They were no Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, but grotesque little black men with insig- 
nificant chalk-marked physnomies, and with a few white 
lines upon the black to signify the differentiated anatomies 
of male and female, and to outline the motions of their ex- 
pressive dance. The harsh and capricious music of Darius 
Milhaud gave tonal support and backing to the pantomime, 
—a music learned and contrapuntal, humorous and passion- 
ate, but, like the spectacle, entirely devoid of sentimental 
seductiveness. Altogether the thing was a characteristic 
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union of the primitive and the sophisticated, typical of the 
objective and purely critical spirit that dominates contem- 
porary art. 

It is in this spirit that M. Cocteau has undertaken to 
translate Shakespeare to the modern stage. His prime con- 
cern is for the picture. “Romeo and Juliet” is rendered in 
two dozen tableaux, but all the tableaux are set in the same 
permanent background, which makes possible the rapid 
change of scene essential to this type of show if it is not to 
be a bore. And the permanent background is in this case 
a simple black cloth strewn with blue stars, suggesting 
Italian night, but gloomier, drearier,—sympathetic setting 
for the tragedy of star-crossed lovers. Before this cloth are 
set up in turn the bits of scenery in the same color-scheme 
on which are sketched in rudimentary but suggestive fash- 
ion a street in Verona, a ball-room, an apothecary’s shop- 
window, the tomb of the Capulets. 

No attempt at illusion. A few white lines figure in per- 
spective the long vista of the ball-room,—chairs and chan- 
deliers, with a dog in outline at this end. A character starts 
to walk out through the ball-room, and pauses a moment to 
caress the painted dog. If the light went out an instant 
later he would collide with the scenery. Properties cannot 
be left to encumber the stage; when Mercutio falls in a 
duel, a property-man appears to relieve him of his swo: ‘d 
and get it off the boards. 

The change of scenes is accomplished by turning the lights 
in the eyes of the spectators. There is a lively music, of 
fifes, fiddles, bagpipes, for so it sounds; or simply a long 
thin whining note like the hum of a saw-mill—like the un- 
intermitted hum of life and fate—to sustain the mood from 
scene to scene. The incidental music is given out as being 
based on English popular airs: one recognised Auld Lang 
Syne, Annie Laurie, My Luve’s gone to the Hielands,— 
a doleful Northern music, black and blue as the scenery. 

The main concern is for picture, and in the picture for 
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the human figures. The costumes are for the most part 
black and blue and white: black and blue for the tragic 
story, with flashes of white to outline the movement of the 
figures. Great white ruffs and stomachers for men and 
women alike, white gloves, black hosen slashed with blue 
and white. Young Capulets advance from one side, young 
Montagus from another, long legs moving in unison—chesty 
young men, fighting cocks on parade—long arms extend 
and swords cross—and then deliberate retreat, long legs in 
slashed hosen moving in unison in slow parade, like the ra- 
lenti of race-horses in the moving-pictures . . . Juliet 
in the balcony, Romeo below. Juliet sways to the right, 
and Romeo sways in the same direction. Romeo sways to 
the left, and Juliet follows,—like another willow moved by 
the same wind. Gently they sway back and forth like 
amorous willows moved by the wind of the South 

Juliet in white gloves falls on the ground and beats the floor 
of her chamber because Romeo is so long in coming. Romeo 
in the friar’s cell cries out against the cruelty of fate that 
separates him from his love; he lies at the feet of the friar 
and beats the ground with his white-gloved hands. 

Romeo and Juliet are Elizabethan dolls, all ruff and 
whale-bone, long legs and white-gloved hands to point the 
action. Their features are scarce distinguishable. This is 
the note of pantomime. In his earlier piece, Le Boeuf 
sur le Toit, Cocteau had made a point of suppressing the 
features, taking clowns for characters and hiding their faces 
in card-board head-pieces, so as to concentrate attention on 
the expressive force of hands and bodies. This is about what 
he has undertaken to do with “Romeo and Juliet.” It is ob- 
vious that, in this unscrupulous enterprise, he cannot make 
use of much of the Shakespearean text. He uses as much as 
he wants, as much as he needs to explain the movements of 
his puppets. He makes a great deal of the balcony scene, 
and of the teasing of Juliet by the nurse, and he naturally 
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features the scene in the vault, with bodies falling over each 
other in tragic contretemps. 

It is in the supreme tragedy of the vault that he comes 
most short of the spirit of Shakespeare. The climax of 
“Romeo and Juliet” is more than a spectacle of bodies rolling 
inanimate to the foot of the bier. It is the sound of eloquent 
voices crying out against a fate that cheats them of their 
dues of youth and passion. And “Romeo and Juliet” was 
certainly not conceived by Shakespeare as a puppet-show. 
It is a glorious poem, in which these lovers, by lyric ardor 
and individual characterisation, transcend the types and rise 
into human beings. As for our own ingenious time, it is 
well to distinguish between an age of machines and an age 
of mechanized men. A machine, like a servant, may be a 
limitation of our will or an extension of our will; everything 
depends on whether we control the machine or the machine 
controls us. The man who makes an airplane tour of the 
world may well fancy that he has enlarged the range of his 
humanity. And Strawinsky may have given as good a re- 
flection of the philosophy of our time in his pantomimic bal- 
let of Petrouchka as Cocteau in his “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Instead of reducing men to marionettes, Strawinsky turned 
his marionettes into men. 

He is an impudent wag, this Jean Cocteau, an enfant ter- 
rible! He was well cast himself in the role of the witty 
Mercutio. Only a foreigner could have the nerve thus to 
lay profane hands upon our Shakespeare . . . And 
only a foreigner could come so near to waking up the genius 
that our actors have been so conscientiously putting to sleep. 
When I consider that I have never seen a tragedy of Shake- 
speare adequately presented! Nothing on the English stage 
that Shakespeare might himself recognize as a work of liv- 
ing art. One enchanting voice (Richard Mansfield), some 
noble gestures (Henry Irving, Forbes Robertson), some 
fine reading of lines (Walker Whiteside, Ada Rehan)— 
some good bits of acting all along the line—but no play, no 
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animation. They were all afraid of Shakespeare, taking 
him for a museum of antiquities. Most awed and earnest of 
all, Sothern and Marlowe, learned and devout, carting up 
and down the land their dusty cabinet of mummies. I al- 
ways imagine Shakespeare nodding in his box. 

To resuscitate a classic it is necessary to translate him 
into the imaginative terms of our own time. It is here that 
the foreigner has a great advantage, not being overpowered 
by the hypnotic drug of reverence and tradition. Mr. Mac- 
Gowan makes it clear that in Sweden and Germany, “Oth- 
ello” and “Macbeth” and “Richard III” have come to life in 
creations of stage-craft that add genius to genius, and the 
spirit of Shakespeare has doubtless established his perma- 
nent residence in Berlin. He recently made a brief visit 
to Paris to applaud a pantomime at the music hall of La 
Cigale. And he sat out the whole performance without once 
going to sleep. He was pleased to note that “Romeo and 
Juliet” had been taken out of its case and made over—almost 
beyond recognition—into a striking work of art in the style 
of 1924. 

II 


M. Cocteau was attracted to “Romeo and Juliet” no doubt 
because of its Italian setting, having in mind the nativity of 
Harlequin and Pantaloon, clown and columbine, who served 
a long term in the comedia del arte before they were rele- 
gated to the pantomime or ballet. The comedies of Shake- 
speare are more obviously suited to pantomimic treatment. 
The most brilliant definition of comedy is that long since 
put forth by M. Bergson. Wherever, instead of supple 
and graceful action, the evidence of a living organism con- 
trolled from within, we have movements awkward and 
wooden like those of a puppet, we are, says M. Bergson, in 
presence of the comic. Comic behavior is the opposite to 
behavior humane, or voluntary. The marionette is there- 
fore the type of the comic. From the outside, and at a dis- 
tance, all human action is likely to have a mechanical look, 
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until it is explained. The characters in a play are permitted 
to explain their actions; but it is only the tragic or romantic 
character who is likely to be convincing. The comic char- 
acter, the more he explains himself, the more ridiculous he 
becomes. All his reasons are boomerangs returning upon 
him to prove him unreasonable. Titania addressing to Bot- 
tom in his ass’s head words which, under other circum- 
stances, would prove the liveliness of her fancy and the 
warmth of her temperament, only convicts herself of silli- 
ness. And Shylock, with his acute legal argument—‘TIs it 
so nominated in the bond?” merely provokes the juridical 
repartee of Portia: “If thou dost shed one drop of Chris- 
tian blood . . .” 

These examples I take from two of the three comedies of 
Shakespeare revived by the genius of M. Gémier at the 
Odéon and erected by him into three of the most popular 
pieces in the repertory of that national theatre. Once again 
we have a very bold treatment of the text of Shakespeare. 
The Elizabethan comedies have been liberally made over to 
suit the genius of the French stage; and here the procedure 
is much more clearly justified than in the case of Cocteau’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” In these French comedies the spirit of 
Shakespeare—which is the spirit of fun—shines forth more 
genially than in any American or English performance that 
I have ever seen. And it is interesting to note how much of 
the action takes on the character of clowning pantomime. 

The mechanics of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” whose 
utmost tragic skill serves only to burlesque the pitiful story 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, seem as if intended expressly to 
prove the Bergson theory of the comic. The part of Bot- 
tom is taken at the Odéon by a great humorous actor who 
passes under the Italian name of Gabrio, reminiscent of the 
comedia del arte and its traditional clowns. Gabrio has 
rightly conceived of Bottom as being more than half an ass 
before ever he was “transmogrified;” and the wheezy note 
of joy with which he announces each one of his “ideas” tells 
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us more of the ass than of the man. But he is not all ass. 
That is the constant moral of Shakespeare comedy. It is 
the strain of the man in us that makes the ass so funny, 
and at the same time enables us to recognise ourselves how- 
ever strangely disguised. That man knows little of himself 
who cannot see himself in Bottom on the flowery bank, 
smothered in Titania’s kisses, ministered to by Pease-blos- 
som and Mustard-seed,—torn by the rival impulses of 
greed and lust and sleep. 

Launcelot Gobbo is played by one Pasquali. He is shown 
as the perfect clown, combining in his person the two allied 
and contradictory functions of fool and wit,—the volun- 
tary fool and the often involuntary wit. He is a freakish 
combination of the human and the mechanical, human when 
he should be mechanical, mechanical when he should be hu- 
man. In the famous dispute between conscience and the 
devil, he becomes the football of his own wit: those abstrac- 
tions of his thought take on the objective reality of persons 
tossing him back and forth between them like an inanimate 
object. 

As for the main comic intrigue, it is Puck who supplies 
the motto in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with his com- 
prehensive, “Lord! what fools these mortals be!” These 
lovers in a wood, so tangled up in their amorous misunder- 
standings, pursuing one another so vainly through the tricky 
forest, they are but puppets led on a wire, jerkily going 
through the steps assigned them by the mocking showman. 
In “The Merchant of Venice,” Gémier takes advantage of 
the local setting and the reference to masks to stage a sort 
of ballet in front of Shylock’s house, with the cloaks of the 
maskers fluttering up and down the steps of the water-side 
piazzetta and circling round in carnival frenzy. Jessica is 
carried off by the merrymakers like any Rosaura of Ve- 
netian comedy, and the drunken Jew, back from his feast- 
ing, is whirled about in a tornado of blows and jeers. Shy- 
lock’s friend Tubal is multiplied into a whole chorus of Jews 
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and Jewesses, who are his backers in the court scene, and 
who, when the verdict goes so hard against him, lie prostrate 
on the floor of the court in a great symbolic picture of mil- 
lenial abasement. 

The part of Petruchio in “The Taming of the Shrew”’ is, 
like that of Shylock, finely played by Gémier himself; and 
in the conception of the part, as well as in the staging of the 
play as a whole, the management of the Odéon has shown a 
more progressive, an essentially more scholarly spirit, than 
that of the illustrious Comédie Francaise. A_ different 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s play has been used by the 
Comédie Francaise for their creation, which has been car- 
ried to America and England by the famous actress Cécile 
Sorel. It is the ordinary tailor-made four-act French piece, 
handsomely mounted, and played in a spirited, plausible 
manner. It is not the inspired version of Shakespeare that 
Gémier gives us. His Katherina, as presented by Viéra 
Koretsky, is no ill-bred, over-dressed schoolgirl, but an ele- 
mental spirit, an impersonation of untamed woman. She is 
a wild-looking creature with bushy red hair flying out 
around her white face, and wide defiant frightened eyes, like 
one of those bristling furtive cats, with savage gaze, that 
peep out at you from under the hedge in wayside lanes. 

There are several scenes in which Gémier has handled 
groups in a manner to derive the maximum of stage-effect 
in picture and pantomimic action. Much is made, at the 
home-coming of the married couple, of Grumio, Curtis, and 
the “four or five serving-men” indicated in the text. And 
instead of having Petruchio give a verbal account of his 
“killing with kindness” tactics in the bedroom, a scene of 
pantomime is invented in which the servants peep through 
the keyhole and report progress to Christopher Sly, turned 
Lord and comfortably established with his lady in the bal- 
cony of the theatre. There is another scene in which all the 
characters on the stage have been watching through the cur- 
tain the love-making of Bianca. They are so amused that 
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they fall on the floor in convulsions of laughter. So there 
they are all in a row on the floor of the stage, laughing 
themselves into hysterics, echoed by the tinker and his part- 
ner in the balcony, and at last by us in the ultimate audi- 
ence—laughing ourselves to exhaustion over we have for- 
gotten what. It is a piece of high virtuosity to engineer 
such a concert of violent laughing—such as we see some- 
times among clowns, with whom the more physical mani- 
festation of the comic spirit is raised into something for- 
midable, something transcendental, something beyond the 
scope of simple reason. 


III 


What Gémier has in common with Cocteau is what they 
owe to the tradition of the old Italian comedy. There has 
been throughout Europe a great revival of interest in Gol- 
doni. Max Reinhardt, in inaugurating his management of 
the historic Theater in der Josefstadt in Vienna, chose to 
give a learned and amusing presentation of “The Servant of 
Two Masters.” This early play of Goldoni has the interest 
of being a true comédie a faire, in which the framework or 
scenario is fixed, but the Pantalone, the Dottore, and the 
Arlecchino are supposed to improvise a large part of their 
wit and drollery. And all the resources of invention and 
stagecraft are employed to give the impression of a play ac- 
tually in the making, to link up the audience with the actors 
and the personages of the drama, and to break down the 
conventional barriers between “real life” and the fictive life 
of the stage. The same thing is done more subtly, and with 
all philosophical circumstance, by Pirandello in “Six Per- 
sons in Search of an Author,” and the motif is carried out 
with great effectiveness by the producers in Paris (Pitoeff), 
in Vienna (under the personal direction of the author), as 
well as in New York and other capitals. It is a motif 
sketchily employed by Shakespeare in “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” and developed by Gémier into one of the leading 
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features of his performance. “The Taming of the Shrew” is 
introduced by Shakespeare as a play given by a lord for a 
tinker, whom he has picked up drunk, persuaded that he is 
himself a lord, and provided with a wife, who is actually a 
page dressed up. This comic action, which Shakespeare 
drops almost at once, Gémier keeps going throughout the 
play. The tinker and his trull take their places in the bal- 
cony like any of the spectators, but more boisterously ap- 
preciative; and they make their comments on the play from 
time to time, and even discuss it with some of the characters 
on the stage. It is by this means that Gémier secures that 
sense of reciprocity between stage and audience so much 
sought after at the present time. 

Another means to the same end is the suppression of 
footlights and the use of a flight of steps connecting stage 
and orchestra,—a favorite device of modern stagecraft em- 
ployed by Gémier in all three of the Shakespeare comedies. 
The characters often make their exits and entrances passing 
up and down these steps between the stage and the lower 
front boxes. A considerable part of the action goes on upon 
these steps. It is here that Shylock sits down to consider of 
his bargain; Launcelot Gobbo squats here to nurse his toes, 
or he stands at the top of the steps to address the house. In 
general the soliloquies and asides are taken frankly as di- 
rect communications to the audience. Sometimes the char- 
acters even forget the division between stage and house and 
come down into the orchestra: two old men disputing over 
a marriage settlement, or Petruchio, in the main aisle, dis- 
cussing his affairs with himself and with us. 

All this, while quite in the spirit of Shakespeare, and of 
what we know of Elizabethan stagecraft, is opposed to all 
that we were brought up to consider the essentials of stage- 
illusion. Dramatists have been laboring for generations to 
rid the stage of soliloquies as not being true to life. We used 
to like to make a sharp division between stage and audi- 
ence, in order that no reminder of our own existence might 
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come in to interrupt the dream of reality projected on the 
stage. We wanted scenery that deceived the eye. And we 
were very particular that the author should offer us nothing 
in his story that we could not believe to be true. 

And now the style has changed. And we bring a new 
philosophy to the defence of a new—or rather an old, a very 
old—psychology. We like to see ourselves collaborating in 
the process of creation. And we know by experience that 
it is on the ragged edges of credibility that the illusion of 
truth is most likely to declare itself, and the most impossi- 
ble stories are more likely to convince us than plausible ba- 
nalities. For the truth of art is known by the imagination 
and not by the reason; the trick of art is not to deceive us 
but to stir us to conception. It thus happens that the most 
convincing plays of recent years are plays the most far- 
fetched in subject-matter, like Pirandello’s “Six Persons,” 
like “R. U. R.,” with its men turned out by machinery, who 
for all that make their sensational assault upon our nerves, 
our sympathies, and our intelligence. 

The comedies of Shakespeare almost invariably deal in 
impossible things: a lawsuit for the recovery of a pound 
of flesh, determined by the fantastic quibble of a pretty girl 
disguised as a doctor of the law; the pranks of the fairies 
on midsummer’s eve, with boys and girls falling in love and 
out through the dropping in their eyes of the juice of a pur- 
ple flower. Yet each one has a vitality of appeal that in- 
sures its performance century after century by managers 
who have more pressing concerns than the revival of the 
classics. It is because each one, beneath its motley disguise, 
carries a plain and potent psychological truth. Its phychol- 
ogy may not be true in the realm of daily fact, but it is all 
the truer in the deeper, broader dream-world in which our 
souls are rooted. The appeal is the surer because of the ex- 
treme simplification; here is human nature reduced to the 
lowest terms. “The Taming of the Shrew” is a play given 
for the entertainment of a tinker, as if Shakespeare would 
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let us know that here is the dream-world of the unaccom- 
modated man,—the cave-man’s dream of the cave-woman 
tamed by his own force and address. I know not what the 
women may think of this, but no man uncorrupted by propa- 
ganda can fail to thrill at the concluding speech of Kathe- 
rina in which she tells the women their duty to their hus- 
bands: 


“Then vail your stomachs, for it is no boot, 
And place your hands below your husband’s foot.” 


And to truth thus simplified and presented in symbol 
Gémier has given appropriate settings. He has under- 
taken not to convince us by elaborate impressionism of rep- 
resentation, but to arouse our fancy with a few simple and 
merely suggestive stage-pictures. And he has so arranged 
things as to spare us the long waits that throw us_ back 
yawning upon our disenchanted selves. The key to all his 
Shakespeare settings is the division of the stage into two 
parts by the use of neutral-tinted curtains. The shallower 
front part is enlarged by the steps going down into the or- 
chestra and the boxes. It serves for all those miscellaneous 
scenes that make the despair of managers in Shakespeare. 
The front curtains have only to be drawn to disclose the set- 
tings for the more important moments of the drama. In 
“The Merchant of Venice” a second flight of steps goes up at 
the back of the stage; and these serve equally well for the 
dais of the doge in the court scene, or in various other Ve- 
netian scenes to lead the characters to the water-side, fig- 
ured by a painted sail. In “The Taming of the Shrew” Gé- 
mier has a very ingenious device for suggesting the various 
localities called for on the main stage. The background is 
divided from side to side into four or five panels. These 
are all hung with curtains, and one curtain at a time is 
drawn as the scene requires to disclose a street in Padua, a 


bedroom door, or the chimney-piece that stands for the hall 
of Petruchio’s country-place. 
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There is no attempt to cheat the eye with elaborate real- 
ism of scene-painting. These settings are done in the spirit 
of post-impressionist art, in which the aim is not to copy 
the object but to render the esthetic emotion associated with 
it. The principal setting for the scenes in the wood in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” is an arrangement of grottoed 
rocks and tree-trunks, suitable background for the rehear- 
sals of the mechanics, the dances and complots of the fairies, 
and the love-making of Bottom and Titania. The trees are 
not even furnished with their complement of foliage, but 
frankly sawed off at a convenient height; and they are all 
of a piece with the rocky caverns, streaked and barred with 
the same bizarre pattern of summer-night dream colors. 
For unity of atmosphere and mood, that is secured by the 
use of incidental music and still more by the cunning use of 
all resources of modern lighting. In modern stagecraft 
lighting is the synonym of illusion. 

This is not a literal reproduction of Elizabethan stage- 
craft that Gémier gives us at the Odéon. The modern the- 
atre would not admit of that. But it is a skilful adaptation 
of Elizabethan stagecraft to modern conditions, in which 
the spirit of Shakespeare would have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing itself. It is an artful scholarship that has directed 
this undertaking, and the result is a notable recovery of 
imaginative truth. For the imagination is nourished not on 
Science but on Art. And the secret of Art is not naive 
elaboration, but a cunning—an inspired—simplification. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


FOUR DISTINGUISHED NOVELS 


Barren Ground. By Ellen Glasgow. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Page and Co. $2.50. 


The Mother’s Recompense. By Edith Wharton. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.00. 


The Rector of Wyck. By May Sinclair. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


The George and the Crown. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


REVIEWER’S task becomes a delight when it 
Ac with four such able authors as the four distin- 

guished women mentioned here. Not only is each 
one singly a force to be faced but the contrasts of environ- 
ment and its reactions on temperaments furnish a fertile 
theme for consideration. 

Looking at a first edition of Ellen Glasgow’s -ntrance 
into the novelist’s field I find it was published in 1907, since 
when she has grown steadily in wisdom and power, with such 
outstanding achievements here and there as “The Deliver- 
ance” and “Virginia,” until her gift has flowered in this 
really great novel, “Barren Ground.” It is a book that will 
reward careful consideration and first of all one is im- 
pressed with its permanence and solidity. It is a book that 
will live, by its truth to life, its choice of lasting themes, its 
keen psychology, (especially its analysis of woman’s na- 
ture), and its faithful delineation of character. But these 
are mere items in the make-up of a great novel. Ellen Glas- 
gow has done here what was done also in “The Return of 
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the Native.” She makes the soil itself live and become one 
of the chief actors in the book. Just as Egdon Heath per- 
meates with its atmosphere, its changing moods, the whole 
life of its people, so Queen Elizabeth County (is it Louisa 
County?) in “Barren Ground” permeates its inhabitants, 
becomes an inherent part of the characters, inspires and 
thwarts the human efforts, determines the type. 

Ellen Glasgow has that brooding familiarity with the 
land, the impassioned attentiveness to detail which leave in 
the memory clearly defined scenes, so that one knows just 
where certain trees grew, in her novels; how the landscape 
changed character and colour under sun or cloud and the 
effect upon mood and thought of wide stretches of barren 
country, or the different response to the same scene at mid- 
night or in the morning. 

Foremost in the book stands Dorinda, the one indomita- 
ble character, with the orange-coloured shawl about her, 
looking at the snow on the deserted road and then: 

“Bare, starved, desolate the country closed in about her. 

From the bleak horizon, where the flatness created 
an illusion of immensity, the broomsedge was spreading in 
a smothered fire over the melancholy brown of the land- 
scape. Under the falling snow, which melted as soon as 
it touched the earth, the colour was veiled and dim; but 
when the sky changed the broomsedge changed with it. 
On clear mornings the waste places were cinnamon-red in 
the sunshine. Beneath scudding clouds the plumes of the 
bent grasses faded to ivory. During the long spring rains, 
a film of yellow-green stole over the burned ground. At 
autumn sunsets, when the red light searched the country 
the broomsedge caught fire from the after-glow and blazed 
out in a splendour of colour. Then the meeting of earth 
and sky dissolved in the flaming mist of the horizon.” Here 
stand the two protagonists, the strong woman and the sul- 
len earth, introduced in the very first page of the book and 
the thoughtful will at once be aware of the theme. Do- 
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rinda stood there “without moving but her attitude, in its 
stillness, gave an impression of arrested flight, as if she 
were running toward life.” What will she make of the 
barren soil about her, how will she cope with the obstacles 
and handicaps of life, and when life trips her and she falls, 
will she submit to failure, or will she rise, strengthened to 
new effort? This is indeed the theme, but how richly em- 
broidered. The canvas is a large and full one. Each figure 
is faithfully studied and portrayed, urged into life and 
speech and action,—primitive darkies, men sodden and in- 
articulate with dull, monotonous labour, young rash, hope- 
ful people snatching at forbidden joy and reaping the 
whirlwind, women bearing through their toilsome, drab 
days, the ghosts of dead dreams, and children drawing 
health from the earth for future adventure; old and young, 
brave and cowardly; the efficient and the failures, and over 
and above and in and through them all works the barren, 
parsimonious soil, giving as little as it can to harmonize and 
beautify these lives, blossoming and enriching only when it 
falls under the tireless will of Dorinda. 

Yes; Ellen Glasgow is a born interpreter of skies and 
fields. Her glance is as penetrating as a painter’s and like 
a painter she finds nature the point of reconciliation for 
those to whom human ties have proven unstable and un- 
satisfying. 

Passion and suffering are the heritage of humanity and 
man’s reactions to them are the main theme of all literature. 
For Dorinda one passion was enough. Having seen it de- 
based and betrayed she turned to the soil and out of it she 
wrung, by effort and selfsacrifice, a so-called success; the 
results and rewards of labor and courage. So when the 
autumn winds of life seemed to be sweeping her too into 
the grave, where father and mother, lover and husband had 
preceded her, it was “not a thwarted love she mourned, but 
the love that had never been, the futility of passion, the 
emptiness of our fragmentary dreams of life.” At the end 
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of thirty years of labor and production, she lay at night 
thinking of the youth she had never had, of the past, not as 
it had been but as she had imagined it and “Time was noth- 
ing. Reality was nothing. Success, achievement, victory 
over fate, all these things were nothing beside the imper- 
ishable illusion,” and the chill of despair enveloped her. But 
in the morning, the hag-ridden dreams of the night disap- 
peared and she went out, and again the spirit of the land, 
of the soil that stays by us and is our reminder of eternity, 
rose and “flowed into her and her own spirit strengthened 
and refreshed, was flowing out again toward life. This was 
the permanent self, she knew. This was what remained to 
her after the years had taken her bloom. She would find 
happiness again. Not the happiness for which she had once 
longed, but the serenity of mind which is above the conflict 
of frustrated desires.” 

If I am willing to speak of Ellen Glasgow’s book, as not 
only the finest product of her genius, but—one says it so 
charily always—as a great and abiding record of life, it is 
because of its splendid sincerity and truth, and because it is 
an indigenous growth; its roots are deep in the soil of our 
native land. It is like one of our great, gaunt pines, bare 
and stark at bottom, but spreading and beautiful at the top; 
the plant that has grown stalwart and strong not because 
of favoring circumstance or flattering conditions but de- 
spite devastating winds and barren soil. Yes; this is a 
great novel that will live while men take interest in human 
life and the struggle of the human soul with environment 
and circumstance, with nature and with other wills. 

To turn from “Barren Ground” to “The Mother’s Rec- 
ompense’”’ is like turning from a forest to a hot-house, from 
wild flowers to tube-roses, from an American farm house to 
an European hotel full of unattached old ladies, of Ameri- 
can and English extraction, with no cares or responsibilities 
or ties, who are pathetically trying to build a life out of a 
struggle for comfort and diversion. The book is Mrs. 
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Wharton’s finest since “The House of Mirth” and is even 
more enthralling than that one. The theme is one that con- 
stantly appears in French literature, indeed de Maupassant 
uses it in “Fort comme la Mort,” but it is a French theme 
handled with all the reticence of an American woman, with 
all Mrs. Wharton’s innate delicacy. In short, a mother, 
Kate Clephan, unhappy in her married life, cramped by 
conventions and traditions, runs away with a man who has 
“the soul of a club steward,” leaving a three year old daugh- 
ter behind, as her sole regret. The affair with the club stew- 
ard type is short-lived and so far as anyone knows she has 
since lived a life of penance, punishment and respectability. 
As a matter-of-fact she had, at the dangerous age, another 
liaison with a man twelve years younger than she. But 
that love too was pitched in the key of transiency; she told 
him she “wanted to remain with him only like the memory 
of a flowering branch brushed by at night, so that he would 
never quite know if it was lilac or laburnum.” Her real life 
begins when the daughter, having gained her majority and 
lost her father and grandmother, cables her “I want you to 
come home at once. I want you to come and live with me. 
Your daughter, Anne.” For eighteen years she had neither 
seen nor heard from her child despite her efforts to do so 
and suddenly real life is spread before her, the life of the 
heart and habit and home. All the foreign environment of 
drifting, unattached creatures is swept away, all the life 
that is merely the daily renewal of the effort to escape real- 
ity, to do so many things that one forgets who and where 
one is,—and the great stable, permanent things are hers 
again for the asking. The daughter, the home, the “new 
indulgence” in people’s outlook, all these welcome her and 
it seems that the past is to be obliterated until her lover re- 
appears as the affianced husband of her daughter, Anne. 
One trembles to think what a wallow of pathological ob- 
scenity such a theme would become in the hands of a writer 
like D. H. Lawrence. One is eager to turn again to the 
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French novels that have portrayed mother and daughter as 
rivals and note the contrast in Mrs. Wharton’s envisagement 
of the dilemma. Such a theme allows for much study of the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon type of mind and morality. To 
the French such a situation is viewed with casual apprecia- 
tion; to the Anglo-Saxon it is an abomination. If there 
is a flaw in this book it is that it is almost impossible to at- 
tach the moral lapse to so exquisite a creature as Kate Cle- 
phan. It seems to belong to her no more than it would to 
Shaw’s Lesbia, so proud, so self sufficient, so restrained she 
is. Perhaps only the stark loneliness of such a life could in- 
vite the disaster. 

The book is finely constructed, opening and closing on 
the same note, in an hotel on the Riviera. The foreign life 
and the American colony are as sharply and delicately de- 
picted as the New York of today to which Kate Clephan 
returns, where everything is taken for granted and over- 
looked, and where a new kindliness toward the multitudes 
who break the rules of the game is everywhere noticeable. 
Throughout flash keen bits of observation as: “Since 
Americans have ceased to have dyspepsia they have lost the 
only thing that gave them character.” And again, blessing 
the anonymity of age, which gave her the opportunity to 
look on and observe, Kate scrutinized her former friends. 

Landers says to her: 

“You look at me as if you’d never seen me before. Is it 
because my tie’s crooked?” 

“No, your tie is absolutely straight. So is everything 
else about you. That is the reason I was looking at you 
that way. I can’t get used to it.” 

He reddened a little as if unaccustomed to such insistent 
scrutiny. “Used to what?” 

“The universal straightness. You’re all so young—and 
so regular! I feel as if I were in a gallery of marble master- 
pieces.” 

And Kate’s thoughts wander to the shabby faces that had 
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peopled her foreign life and she realized that they at any 
rate, were worn down by emotions and passions, however 
selfish, however sordid, and not merely by ice water and 
dyspepsia. 

And of a young American man she observes: “his face 
was as inexpressive as a football; he might have been made 
by a manufacturer of sporting goods.” In fact the mascu- 
line youth of America, who look so uniform and so exactly 
like the advertisements of the arrow collars and the new 
tooth pastes are evidently a source of delight and conjec- 
ture to Mrs. Wharton whose eye is accustomed to the Latin 
variety. ‘They seem to her “curiously undifferentiated and 
immature, as if they had been kept too long in a pure and 
enlightened school, eternally preparing for a life into which 
their parents and professors could never decide to let them 
plunge.” 

In the end, Kate Clephan is defeated, of course. She 
never has the courage to confess the awful thing to the per- 
fect daughter, who has her will and innocently marries the 
cad who was her mother’s lover; and Kate in a kind of Henry 
Jamesian moral scruple refuses to accept for herself the love 
and protection of her old and staunch friend, and by way of 
punishment dooms herself once more to finish life drifting 
from hotel to hotel, from one American colony to the next 
in the South of Europe. Her refusal, her self inflicted pun- 
ishment seems to be the one thing that gives her life dignity. 

And then we come to May Sinclair; May Sinclair doing 
here, as I think, an act of penance for having drawn in “The 
Cure of Souls” a clergyman who is quite the most despica- 
ble character that ever emerged from the imagination of 
man, a character without redeeming quality, and she evi- 
dently felt forced to say: “but all clergymen are not like 
him.” In “The Rector of Wyck” she does penance for the 
past. She draws another clergyman who, not unscrupulous 
and self-indulgent like his predecessor, lives one of those 
humble, obscure, self-forgetting lives that make for the 
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peace and content and betterment of all the lives about 
them, and through them the kindness and helpfulness is 
handed on to others. John Crawford finds a wife to match 
himself, a woman as charitable and as true as he. By some 
odd freak of fate they have a well-behaved daughter who is 
both heartless and soulless, and a son, who with a good 
heart, is weak and a drunkard and the dull lives of father 
and mother make the human record. The book is readable 
and does not bore one, for May Sinclair is a fine crafts- 
woman and knows how to put vitality into whatever she 
writes, but the book is not one of her highlights. Like all 
industrious writers she does books of slight vitality between 
her robust productions. At her best she gives us “The Di- 
vine Fire,” (still an exquisite love-story and as living in all 
its detail today as when it was written some twenty years 
ago), “The Three Sisters” (inspired by her profound study 
of the Brontes), “The Life and Death of Harriet Frean,” 
(a little masterpiece despite its warped morality), and per- 
haps finest of all “Mary Olivier” (which has the convincing 
power of a sincere and honest autobiography). Except in 
one instance, her prose in this book does not rest upon that 
echo of a coterie, fussily conscious of its own cleverness, 
which has marred many of her books, though the discussion 
of modern art, at Phillip Attwater’s, which is the one in- 
stance of that note in this book, would furnish many striv- 
ing art enthusiasts with telling phrases; would and doubt- 
less will. The religious discussions are a little below the 
level of the average parlour talk on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

May Sinclair’s is a great talent but what is it that exas- 
perates one so often in her books? There is a great differ- 
ence between types modern and universal, between types 
temporary and permanent. Shakespeare’s women, Hardy’s, 
George Meredith’s, one or two of George Eliot’s and Ellen 
Glasgow’s are universal and permanent and May Sinclair’s 
(even when she really loves and puts her heart into them) 
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are modern and temporary. I have no doubt that students of 
history and manners reading some of her books, a hundred 
years hence will be able to say at once, “Oh, yes, this is un- 
doubtedly the early twentieth century. Wasn’t there a man 
named Freud then with peculiar theories of self-expansion 
through doing whatever you pleased, and a great deal of 
popular misconception of abnormal psychology?” Yes, these 
books are so modern that they date exactly. May Sinclair 
has a special faculty for picking up the latest phrase, the 
newest slang, the thought of the moment while the great 
permanent and universal laws and prohibitions roll past her 
unnoticed. These flaws of false reasoning are less noticea- 
ble here than in most of her books but somehow she could 
not turn her whole power of concentration swiftly enough 
into the new channel and where she has gained in vision she 
has lost in vitality. The same thing is true of her use of 
English. “She writes,” said a very cock-sure young univer- 
sity student to me, “the new English.” But language is 
like morality, it is a slow growth. There is not any Eng- 
lish, James Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, Gertrude Stein and 
all the rest of them to the contrary, that grows up and be- 
comes a universal symbol in fifteen years. A language is 
not created by a coterie of bored people trying to be clever. 
It is a natural development and blessed and successful is he 
who is wise in his innovations. Ellen Glasgow uses Eng- 
lish that comes to her in direct descent from Addison 
through Matthew Arnold; and Edith Wharton writes Eng- 
lish that is of the school of Lyly filtered through Pater and 
taking final stamp in Henry James; they worshipped true 
gods and May Sinclair ran off at a tangent and admired 
the new little sensationalists. Yet with it all she is a nota- 
ble creative power living in and through her creations, al- 
ways giving them enough of herself to make them alive and 
compelling and interesting. She is older and wiser than 
she was ten years ago and with enough life yet to give us 
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her greatest work from the depths of a disciplined soul mar- 
ried to robust vitality. 

“The George and the Crown” by Sheila Kaye-Smith is 
a novel in which the setting counts for more than the little 
human drama it contains. It plays between the Ouse Val- 
ley in Sussex and Sark. Apart from the lovely, lyric quality 
of the natural descriptions, the Sussex part of the novel is 
dull. Not Belle, who is intended to be a beautiful syren, 
and is a handsome virago, nor Ernie who is an ordinary 
ne’er-do-well, nor even the kindly, good peasant Daniel are 
of any compelling interest. It is not until the story moves 
to the island of Sark and Daniel’s year of married life that 
the book rises to a high level. This part is a complete and 
lovely idyll and might almost have been written by Pierre 
Loti himself. One cannot help thinking what a beautiful 
little book it would have made, had this episode stood by 
itself, with all the first and last parts of the book sketched 
in an introductory paragraph or so. The Island part of the 
novel covers only about one hundred pages but in it the au- 
thor has packed all her real rapture of observation, her best 
descriptions of characters and scenes. The truth is, that 
Daniel, industrious but not gifted, affectionate and dutiful, 
but not emotional or sensitive is not of heroic build. He 
would be a pleasant, reliable creature to live near, but he 
cannot hold one’s attention through a long novel. He was 
a kind and devoted son and father, a faithful husband, a 
loyal friend and what could be better? But he was not in- 
teresting. He was the sort of person who realised—and 
how important it is too!—that “you can’t get shut of a mar- 
riage by just walking out of the door. It’s all mixed up 
with everything else in your life.” He sums himself up very 
neatly when he says: “I could love any good woman that 
was my wife. I’m sorry, Belle, I know it does not sound 
very good, but it’s the way I’m made. It means that I’ll al- 
ways be happier than you, but not so interesting.” 

No; he was not interesting; nor was Belle, nor Ernie. 
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Little Rose, of the island of Sark was interesting in her 
innocence and despair and she redeemed one entire part of 
the book. However true to the English peasant the book 
may be, Sheila Kaye-Smith is much more enthralling in the 
milieu of “The End of the House of Allard.” 


Louise CoLureR WILLCOx 


JOHN KEATS AND AMY LOWELL 


John Keats. By Amy Lowell. 2 volumes. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $12.50. 


HIS remarkable biography undertakes to make 
available for the scholar and the general reader the 


many Keats manuscripts and rare items which have 
been gathering in the private libraries of American collec- 
tors. Miss Lowell began with her own famous collection, 
and her characteristic energy has led her to hunt down more 
new material bearing upon the life of Keats than we are 
likely to find again in any later search in this field. In or- 
der to put the new material in its proper relation to what 
was previously known, Miss Lowell wisely decided to retell 
the entire story of the poet’s career; she has added, in a 
frankly conversational manner, a discussion of all the bib- 
liographical trails she ran down, even when they led to noth- 
ing; and she has contributed her own criticism of the poems. 
An appendix contains a chronological list of Keats’s works 
according to the latest information—which in some cases 
means according to Miss Lowell’s hypothesis; a second ap- 
pendix contains the Gripus fragment, from the Morgan Li- 
brary; a third and most valuable appendix contains anno- 
tations and underscored passages in books owned or bor- 
rowed by Keats, omitting, unfortunately, the passages 
from his Shakespeare; and a fourth appendix contains a 
fragment of the journal letter to George and Georgiana 
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Keats, February—May, 1819. The work in its two large 
and handsome volumes covers 1293 pages. 

It is to be hoped that the trained scholar who reads this 
Life will remember that Miss Lowell wrote it during a pro- 
longed period of sickness and of suffering so severe that 
only by a miracle has the book been finished at all. It is 
therefore easy to overlook a rather careless manner of state- 
ment, an occasional slip such as comes inevitably in dictated 
work. Every reader will feel the power of the book, the 
strong personality of the biographer and her profound ad- 
miration for Keats; it would be a strangely unresponsive na- 
ture that could turn from these pages without having been 
many times deeply moved. The first impression a critic 
ought to set down, therefore, is of the amount of valuable 
material here printed for the first time, the exhilarating 
spirit with which the story is told, the sympathy with which 
Keats the man is portrayed. All this is to say simply that 
Miss Lowell has given to the history of English literature 
one of the most important books in many a day. 

If the value of the work is once fairly understood, it might 
be well to make some distinctions and qualifications. The 
book is unnecessarily long. Miss Lowell has given us the 
atmosphere, the setting, of many episodes as a novelist might 
supply background—that is, out of her own head; and how- 
ever this kind of addition may serve in fiction, in a biograph- 
ical record it delays us. The publishers in their circular 
advertisement of the work have reprinted the first page, 
which therefore is probably well known to the general 
reader, and occurs naturally as illustration. The parents of 
John Keats were married October 9, 1794. We approach 
this fact (finally stated at the bottom of page 2) with a de- 
scription of October—of course, any October. “The leaves 
were turning brown, and fluttering down in companies to 
be scuffled carelessly underfoot by passers-by in the squares, 
and parks, and graveyards—anywhere, in fact, where there 
were leaves to turn brown and fall, etc.”” Such a method of 
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biography runs to space. Miss Lowell also enjoys frank 
speculation over many things that perhaps are not worth 
guessing about. Woodhouse says that “St. Agnes’ Eve” 
was written at the suggestion of Mrs. Jones. No Mrs, 
Jones is known to have been in Keats’s acquaintance. Miss 
Lowell devotes two pages to guessing what woman it was 
who suggested the poem, assuming that Woodhouse’s state- 
ment is correct in everything but the name. She concludes 
it was Fanny Brawne’s mother. But what on earth is 
meant by “suggesting” a poem to a man like Keats? 
Many other illustrations could be given of the method 
which produced so lengthy a book. It is but fair to admit 
that there is room for difference of opinion as to the value 
of these descriptions and speculations; they do serve at 
times to throw light on the daily scene in which Keats 
moved, and since biography is so close to fiction anyway, 
it is perhaps ungracious to insist on authenticated light. 
And no page in the book is dull. A more serious qualifica- 
tion of the work must be noted in the critical parts of it. 
Miss Lowell makes us feel that Keats was a great man— 
not that he was a great poet. At first we suspect the reason 
for this impression is that she discusses many poems hitherto 
unpublished, and none of them in Keats’s best vein. But it 
is clear in the end that Miss Lowell does not think Keats 
so very great as a poet. The most disturbing critical pas- 
sage occurs in vol. I, page 457, in which Miss Lowell says 
that Keats had a better mind than Browning, but probably 
would not have become so great a poet. “Keats had a bet- 
ter mind than Browning, and where Browning, competent 
scholar and magnificent poet though he was, remained as 
an original thinker almost a child, we may be sure, from 
the evidences of his letters and criticisms, that Keats would 
eventually have stamped on jejune points of view and kept 
his thought and poetry to an equal level. I do not say that 
Keats would ever have been as great a poet as Browning; 
I think that is extremely doubtful.” We begin to be pre- 
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pared for patronising comments, even on the great odes— 
as on page 255, volume II, where Miss Lowell quotes the 
last stanza of the “Ode to a Nightingale,” and adds her 
praise— 
“F led is that music:—Do I wake or sleep?” 
“Excellent, excellent ending!” 


The fact seems to be that in this book Miss Lowell’s abil- 
ity as a collector and user of biographical sources far out- 
runs her equipment as a critic. Passage after passage leaves 
us puzzled over her verdicts, or if we agree with them, over 
her grounds for them. We are willing to admit that Words- 
worth was a better poet that Leigh Hunt, but we squirm at 
the argument—““Wordsworth was possessed of an innate 
dignity which Hunt was without. Wordsworth’s mistakes 
in illustrating his theories, when he made mistakes, led to 
nothing worse than dullness of diction and puerility of 
theme.” What could be worse? 

Where Miss Lowell is at her best is in the restoration and 
defense of characters previously slighted, and in the ac- 
counts of her search for sources. The portrait of Keats’s 
mother is wonderfully drawn, as indeed are all the portraits 
of those in the family circle. Fanny Brawne for the first 
time is a real person, with an understandable relation to her 
sick and therefore irritable lover. Keats’s last days in Italy 
are almost too well told; tragedy so grim and so vivid hurts. 
And the full record which Miss Lowell gives us of the 
manuscripts and books she draws upon, of the places in 
which she found them, of their history, and of their probable 
value, serves the double use of expressing the excitements 
and rewards of scholarly search, and of vindicating the par- 
ticular amount of faith the author places in each item. In 
a first reading the effect of even the minutest detail is to 
interest, for Miss Lowell takes us into her confidence as to 
every process of her mind in deciding what to do next. “I 
thought I would leave this ouc,” she will say, “but it seems 
best, for such and such a reason, to put it in.” If the 
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method is discursive, and if there is some danger that it may 
prove less effective on later rereadings, we can estimate the 
vitality it achieves by turning to Colvin’s Life, or to any 
earlier account, and noticing how much we miss in the con- 
ventional form of statement. 

That this is the final Life of Keats, we may well doubt. 
Nothing can prevent people from rewriting the story of 
heroes they love. But there is no question that this is one 
of the most interesting biographies ever produced in this 
country, and it is perhaps unique as an illustration of what 
might be called amateur scholarship—the product of a pas- 
sion for the subject, doubly memorable because the author 
as well as the subject is a remarkable personality. 

JOHN ERSKINE 


MANTLES OF ELIJAH 
I 


Dedalus, or Science and the Future. By J. B. S. Haldane. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By Bertrand Russell, 
F. R. S. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By F. C. S. Schiller. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


T is a commonplace among critics that the collaboration 
|: authors is rarely successful. It is all the more re- 

markable therefore to find three essays by different au- 
thors forming the parts of a completed trilogy, achieving a 
unity which intention could not have bettered. These three 
delightful little books give us nevertheless such a trilogy. 
Prophecy is the order of the day; let us therefore look at 
them through the eyes of some student of Ancient English 
of the year 3000, who finds them in a single volume with 
no marks of their authorship. He sees this volume as the 
work of some unknown writer who brings on the stage in 
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turn three imaginary characters, Dedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus. There is an added advantage in this mode of ap- 
proach, for whereas in dealing with the separate books we 
are apt to direct our attention to the substance of the proph- 
ecies, and to argue, so to speak, with their authors, the study 
of the trilogy will be concerned rather with the characters 
which the prophecies reveal. It is a curious fact that critics 
will concern themselves much more with the character of 
an imaginary person like Hamlet than with that of a real 
author; and yet if William James be right in his contention 
that the essential thing in criticism is to reach a writer’s 
center of vision from which all details fall into their proper 
perspective, the human traits which these three books re- 
veal should be our first concern. 

By way of apology to those readers who seek in a review 
some account of the contents of a book, and who look to the 
reviewer to discern the position of his thumb, let me remark 
that their popularity is sufficiently attested by the numerous 
printings, and that praise or detailed description were 
equally belated. This point settled, we return to our three 
characters; but before the curtain rises we may pause to 
note how the unity of our trilogy is maintained in the ex- 
quisite felicity of the three names. Not only does each seem 
happily inevitable, but by their flavor of antiquity they im- 
part a sense of the age-old nature of the problem which is 
put before us. 

The stage is now set for the first act. Enter Dedalus, 
an experimenter and discoverer of the laws of nature. All 
his life has been spent in doing things in order to see what 
will happen. He is not however a man of action in the ordi- 
nary sense, for he lives not in a world of clashing wills, but 
in a laboratory in which his desires are achieved without hu- 
man opposition. He says unto his servant, “Do this,” and 
he doeth it; and life is a succession of enchanting experi- 
ments, the outcome of which is not nearly so important as 
the privilege of watching them. The world of nature with 
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which he deals yields not to passion but to intelligence. 
When the spirit of prophecy moves such a man he sees the 
world as a laboratory; on a grand scale perhaps, but none 
the less a laboratory. He raises briefly the question whether 
these experiments which he foresees will not prove destruc- 
tive to man, their performer; but though he admits the 
danger he is not really disquieted, because he feels in his 
heart that whatever the result it will be great fun to try 
them. He begins with a prophecy of the future of physics. 
This is rather perfunctory, as his heart is elsewhere. When, 
however, he comes to physiology, the afflatus moves him 
more strongly, even exuberantly, and he presents a novel 
and titillating picture of a society which has learned to ap- 
ply the discoveries of the physiologist. The ectogenetic baby 
is a theme well fitted to stir the imagination, and he deals 
with it in a delicious mixture of jest and earnest. Instead 
of the picture which he draws, in which the administration 
of ectogenesis is taken over by the state, and thus becomes 
the center of political disputes, we might imagine a variant 
in which the exploitation is left to private enterprise. In- 
stead of “Vote for Smith and a prehensile tail” we would 
then have “Buy your babies from Brown” or “If you have 
not seen our 1976 model, you have never seen a real baby.” 
But let us not be drawn too far afield by such fancies. The 
keynote of the prophecy is one of almost gleeful anticipa- 
tion of the miracles which science will work. The voice of 
Dedalus is the voice of youth, and it still rings joyously in 
our ears as he makes his exit. 

Enter now Icarus. He began life as a mathematician, 
sharpening thereby the blade of his logic to an exquisite 
keenness. Had his entire life been spent thus we should 
have had from him a different prophecy. His crystal ball 
would then reveal an age of reason, where passion has been 
deposed, and where the clearest intellect has in all disputes 
the deciding voice. Instead of this he has been thrust out 
from the cloister into the world of average men, and has 
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come to realize not without bitterness, the gulf that lies be- 
tween the persuading of men’s reason and the influencing 
of their actions. This note of disheartenment runs through 
his prophecy. He sees in science the agent which will ulti- 
mately destroy the civilization it has created; the vast power 
which it unlocks will become the minister of the selfish or 
the plaything of fools. There is a sombre intensity in the 
bitterness of the close: ‘“Man’s collective passions are 
mainly evil . . . all that gives men power to indulge 
their collective passions is bad.” Exit Icarus. 

A peal of thunder is now heard, and Tantalus appears, 
seated in his chariot, in a cloud. I borrow this mode of en- 
try from the Greek tragedians, as obviously becoming the 
dignity of the philosopher, who now arrives to sum up the 
disputed questions, to give his verdict, and to pronounce, as 
it were, the epilogue. Which is right, O Divine Philosophy? 
we ask— but we know already her reply: ‘“Both—and nei- 
ther.” What other answer has she ever given? Man never 
wholly succeeds nor fails utterly. He attains the goal of 
his endeavors only to find that the summit toward which 
he has been climbing seems when reached to be a sort of val- 
ley; he flees from beasts which overtake him in his terror, 
and they lick his hands. He is the plaything of the gods; of 
what use, then, to struggle or to care overmuch? Hope and 
fear are twin phantoms, shadows of ourselves which will lead 
us but from one nowhere to another. 


A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of being from the Well amid the Waste— 

And Lo!—the phantom Caravan has reach’d 
The Nothing it set out from—Oh, make haste! 

As in the falling close of a Greek tragedy, the voices of 
the contestants sound faintly and from far off as Philoso- 
phy pronounces the epilogue . . . “history 
seems to show that something worse and something better 
than what actually happens is always conceivable, and that 
neither our hopes nor our fears are ever fully realized.” 
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Yes, to understand aright what has been accomplished 
in these three essays we must ourselves scan the scroll of 
Prophecy and read thereon the words of the future his- 
torian of literature: “The unknown author of this trilogy 
deals with the eternal problem of humanity. The charac- 
ters of the two contestants, Dedalus and Icarus, are finely 
conceived and faithfully delineated, and the struggle be- 
tween them is resolved in the last part by Tantalus, who, 
speaking with the voice of Philosophy, leads us back to 
where we began. Some critics have held that the three parts 
were written by different authors, but the obvious unity of 
the whole work makes this view untenable.” 

In the words of the immortal Euclid: “The whole is 
greater than any of its parts.” 


II 


Callinicus, A Defence of Chemical Warfare. By J. B. S. 
Haldane. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


A Year of Prophesying. By H. G. Wells. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


OR many readers the interest of “Callinicus” will 
EF: primarily in the new information which it gives 

them. The right of Professor Haldane to speak au- 
thoritatively on his subject is unquestioned; that he speaks 
persuasively is assured by his other works; while the facts 
which he adduces to support his thesis, surprising as they 
may be to most readers, make his argument convincing. 
This thesis is that the use of poison gas will make warfare 
not more barbarous, but more humane. That only three 
percent of those disabled by mustard gas are killed or ren- 
dered permanently unfit, as against one in every three for 
high explosives, is of itself a sufficient answer to all those 
who oppose its use on humanitarian ~ »unds. The ques- 
tions which this book discusses are at this very moment agi- 
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tating the councils of Geneva, and it should be read by all 
who wish to possess an informed opinion on the subject. 

But there are those in this world who shy away from 
everything labelled Information; people to whom the Du- 
ties of Citizenship, and the Understanding of International 
Questions seem of less importance than that process of self- 
integration which we call culture. These too will find in 
“Callinicus” much to reward them. There is wit; there are 
delightful little vignettes of the author’s war experiences; 
there is genial, but none the less biting irony, as in his com- 
ment on “Bayardism.” The Chevalier Bayard, sans peur 
et sans reproche, was the soul of courtesy to captured 
knights and even bowmen, but put to death all musketeers 
or other users of gunpowder who fell into his hands. The 
professional soldier’s opposition to gas is seen as a parallel 
to this attitude. He objects, not because of its cruelty, but 
because by its very novelty it outrages the traditions of his 
guild. With the Bayardists are allied those sentimentalists, 
whose god, he says, has compromised with high explosives, 
but has not yet found time to adapt himself to chemical 
warfare. 

Once again, we find the chief interest of “Callinicus” in its 
revelation of the writer. He is intensely individual, but he is 
also one of a genus that has been little studied and is little 
understood by our generation. The novelist has rarely, if 
ever, produced a credible imitation of a scientist. The his- 
torian considers him as an impersonal force of nature, like 
the climate; or as a source, like Stevenson’s Friendly Cow, 
giving us “with all his might” new discoveries to eat with 
our politics and our literature. Lacking the artist’s egoism, 
he himself is rarely articulate concerning his inner life. He 
is least revealed in his proper work, and we seldom catch 
him outside it. We may learn much about chemical war- 
fare from Professor Haldane’s facts; we learn more about 
him from his vigorous expressions of dislike, or from his 
choice of analogies—““War will be prevented only by a 
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scientific study of its causes, such as has prevented most epi- 
demic diseases.” “Callinicus” deserves wide reading. 

To consider H. G. Wells with the writers of “Dedalus,” 
“Icarus,” and “Tantalus,” is to place a professional among 
amateurs. He is, in fact, our foremost professional prophet; 
he holds the championship in the long, short, and middle dis- 
tances. As Mr. Haldane says in “Dedalus,” “The very 
mention of the future suggests him.” In “A Year of Proph- 
esying” we are made aware of the superior endurance of the 
professional. Fifty-five separate prophecies, within a year, 
is a record not likely soon to be surpassed. He does not 
have to wait, like the amateur, for his inspiration. No such 
nonsense about him; he can turn the afflatus off and on like 
a water tap; he delivers his wares rain or shine. It need not 
surprise us therefore to find these essays of very uneven 
merit. Isaiah himself would have weakened if sweated in 
this way, and would have tried his hand at optimism. It is 
as much as we can expect to find a few of them in his best 
manner. I like particularly, for instance, the article on the 
Singapore Arsenal, with its description of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. “He is a pleasantly smiling, short, thick- 
set lad of fifteen. He was born in 1873, but in 1889 when 
he should have become sixteen, he was living the life of an 
exceptionally clever boy at Harrow, and somehow just be- 
came fifteen again, and he has remained fifteen ever since.” 
The article on The Creative Passion has the restraint and 
suggestiveness of an etching. But it is impossible to give 
any adequate account of the fifty-five topics. In their choice 
we see the superiority of the professional’s prophetic techni- 
que. Mr. Wells has learned from the great models of the 
Old Testament that what the prophet predicts is of far less 
consequence than the alarm, the indignation, or the sadness 
with which he manages to impart his prediction. For 
prophecy of this sort the League of Nations, Race Conflict, 
or Mr. Lloyd George are subjects affording much more 
scope than ectogenesis or chemical warfare. He does not 
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quite achieve to the grand manner of his masters, but per- 
haps that sort of thing is rather out of fashion. 

There remains the question why he has republished his 
entire year’s work, for it is obvious that the book would be 
much improved by the omission of some of the articles. In 
closing, he thus sums up his own estimate of their merit. 
“Some I like; most seem to be saying something quite ac- 
ceptable to me, but imperfectly in a rather ill-fitting form; 
some are just bad.” Can it be that Mr. Wells thinks so 
highly of even his bad work that he is unwilling to let it die? 
It is a horrible suspicion, and we turn to an alternative ex- 
planation. It must be that he is proud of his achievement 
as a monument of his prophetic stamina—his “wind” so to 
speak. That must be the reason. 

Carrot Mason Sparrow 


WILLIAM MORRIS—SOCIALIST AND 
CRAFTSMAN 


The Kelmscott Press and William Morris. By H. Halli- 
day Sparling. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $6.50. 


FTER coming into personal contact, over a long pe- 
A“ of years, with many people who knew William 
Morris intimately, I have discovered the fairly gen- 

eral opinion that Morris is a greatly under-rated man. Es- 
pecially is it felt by those who knew him best that Morris 
has been conventionalized, civilized, prettified, for that 
mythical “general public” which is supposed to regard So- 
cialism with aversion and horror, and to regard a man who 
works undefatigably for art without thought of reward as a 
congenital dolt. McKail’s “Life,” for all its bulk and its 
moderate appreciation, takes really little account of the vol- 
canic Socialist and impetuous man that was Morris. Some- 
what of this deficiency in the Morris literature has been rem- 
edied by the volume “William Morris: Poet, Artist, Social- 
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ist,” a selection from his writings together with a sketch of 
the man, edited by Francis Watts Lee (Humboldt Publish- 
ing Co., New York) ; and by the sane, tho brief interpreta- 
tion, “William Morris: Socialist-Craftsman,” by Holbrook 
Jackson (A. C. Fifield, London—No. 3 of the Social Re- 
formers Series). It was left for a pure-hearted disciple, the 
lamented Sparling, to compose a tribute to the great Maker 
or Poet which in fervor, simplicity, strength, and balance is 
full worthy of the subject and his ideas. 

Among the last people I saw on a recent visit to England 
were Sparling and S. C. Cockerell, the former but recently 
convalescing from a long illness. At the end of Sparling’s 
book is an appendix, reprinted from the last book printed at 
the Kelmscott Press in 1898, containing: A Note by Wil- 
liam Morris on his aims in founding the Kelmscott Press; 
a short description of the press, and an annotated list of 
the books printed thereat, both by Cockrell, now director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. When I found Mr. and Mrs. 
Sparling at McClelland Square, I discovered that a formal 
call was out of the question—a long afternoon of delightful 
conversation and reminiscence was before me. Many me- 
mentoes associated with Morris were brought out for inspec- 
tion; and Sparling’s stories were touched with a delicate 
irony and a satiric commentary which added greatly to the 
listener’s pleasure. When the book under review reached 
me here, I was momentarily surprised to note that it came 
from Mrs. Sparling; and shocked to read the Epilogue, by 
another Socialist I had met in London, Robert Steele, an- 
nouncing that “‘almost in the act of putting the last touches 
to this work, the author was taken from us suddenly and 
painlessly.” Steele calls attention to the modesty and self- 
effacing qualities of Sparling; and regarding one phase of 
the work says: “The records of conversation with William 
Morris are not, it is true, founded on notes taken at the 
time, and their authenticity depends on the deep impression 
made on the hearer, but apart from the question of strict 
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verbal accuracy I am, from my own knowledge, assured 
that, as in the case of another disciple of Morris in similar 
circumstances, there is ‘nothing in these pages that is not 
true in circumstance and substance, if not in every instance 
in precise delineation and phrase, of what actually oc- 
curred.’” At the end of the Epilogue stands this memorial 
inscription to Sparling: He Sought to Do Good Work 
within the Limits of His Own Craft. 

Nowadays the world is full of dilettanti—dabblers in 
many an art and craft—clever in each, master in none. 
There are to-day no masters of several, of many crafts—no 
Michelangelos or Da Vincis, no Bacons or Descartes. 
William Morris was of the royal line—a Poet, a Maker— 
in the truest sense. Bernard Shaw has told me that he has 
often noticed Morris, while paying close attention to a pub- 
lic speech, ceaselessly occupying his hands in drawing intri- 
cate designs--leaves, vines, initials, what not—on the back 
of the first envelope or sheet of paper that came to hand. 
No more thorough or diligent student of the technic of art 
—of craftsmanship itself—perhaps ever lived. His search 
for the means of making a Perfect Book involved a study, 
not only of content, but of lettering, paper, ink, illustra- 
tion and decoration, type, sale, protection, printing, com- 
merce, competition, and a thousand subsidiary details that 
seemed to spring up like imps in his pathway. Nor were 
his ideas always fruitful; for again and again he experi- 
mented, with this material, with that project, until he found 
just what he desired, within the limits of human perfecti- 
bility. Only a certain sort of ink would answer; the most 
exquisite paper made from clean, new linen would not an- 
swer, being far too brittle; type he especially designed after 
months of labor had to be rejected, as not conforming to 
certain standards of printing which he had formulated as 
ideal; only a certain number of copies of each book could 
be issued, after a careful study of the relation between prices, 
the market, the non-commercial ideals of the Kelmscott 
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Press, and many other factors. Recently I was in the home 
of a famous Englishman who possessed a copy of every book 
published at the Kelmscott Press, with one exception; and 
he said that he had never ceased regretting giving away the 
copy of his Kelmscott Chaucer, the most perfect and beau- 
tifully printed book of modern times. “Morris was master 
of many arts,” says Sparling, “practising them all at the 
same time and together; and those whose knowledge and 
understanding are confined within the limits of any one art, 
or any one craft, are not only incapable of comprehending 
the master-Craftsman who ‘set his triumphant hand to 
everything from the sampler up to the epic,’ but in propor- 
tion to the narrowing of their interests and experience, are 
puzzled and worried by his output in the one field of ac- 
tivity with which they are acquainted. His poetry is not 
as that of others, nor his prose, nor his designs, nor any- 
thing else that is his, because he recognized and felt the un- 
derlying unity of all creative work, and could utilize the 
skill and experience gained in the pursuit of any one art in 
the pursuit of any other.” 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


CHURCH AND STATE 


History of the Byzantine Empire. By Charles Diehl. 
Priceton: Princeton University Press. $2.50. 


Medieval Cities. By Henri Pirenne. Priceton: Prince- 
ton University Press. $2.50. 


T is good to know that this Western civilization of ours 
I the superior of anything the Orient has produced. 

No wonder God has been with us as we smashed Peru 
and Mexico, brought civilization to the humble Hindoo, and 
light to darkest Africa. Nor have we been content with 
material achievement: we have justified it. When the Cru- 
saders took Jerusalem, they rode their horses knee-deep 
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in Saracen blood in the Mosque of Omar. They inter- 
rupted the slaughter of men, women, and children to pray 
at the Holy Sepulchre of the Gentle Christ, Prince of 
Peace; then returned to the slaughter that His will might 
be done. We, who have not time to pause in the work of 
civilizing the world, nevertheless delegate our historians to 
offer prayer and sacrifice and recount our glory. For what- 
ever we Occidentals lack, we have got confidence and the 
courage of our convictions. 

Yet Byzantium was a noble city once. Decadent of 
course. Heaven knows how she lasted out eleven centuries. 
But not unimportant, since she conserved classical culture 
till we Westerners were ready to make use of it. The pur- 
pose in it all! Professor Diehl has written a concise history 
of this resplendent empire, which he as Professor of Byzan- 
tine History at The University of Paris, and a foremost 
authority in this field, should know. What has he given us? 

An exciting narrative, by an outsider of keen intelli- 
gence, of the development of the thing that produced Saint 
Sofia and Saint Mark’s, Venice. Saint Mark’s is, of course, 
where they feed the pigeons. But it is also Byzantine archi- 
tecture, and breathlessly beautiful. 

Professor Diehl points out that there was in Byzantium a 
confusion between church and state, between religion and 
life. The empire developed “Cesaropapism.” The great 
heresies, which strike us as hair-splitting, are after all in- 
telligible if we remember that they were political, as well as 
religious, quarrels. We may not comprehend a monophy- 
site; but we ought to be able to understand him in his ca- 
pacity of Egyptian separatist. The emperor considered 
himself “emperor and priest; and when he made a treaty 
with the Great King of Persia, he promised not to send 
Christian missionaries into Persian territory. The emperor 
now healed heresies, now burnt them out: there was no free- 
dom of conscience such as we enjoy. Orthodoxy and nation- 
alism were the same thing. God and the Virgin fought for 
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their empire. Image-worship had to be put down. Peo- 
ple actually believed saints’ images would cure them—did 
cure them. The emperor treated the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople like a secretary of state for religion. The fight of the 
emperors against image-worship—iconoclasm—ended by the 
emperor’s asserting the supremacy of the state, though con- 
ceding important points to the Church. He needed the sup- 
port of the Church. (These are puzzling statements, since 
the head of the State was the head of the Church. He must 
have made concessions to his own Church to obtain his own 
Church’s support!) Anyway the “futile” religious quarrel 
was brought to an end. The Church was submissive—to its 
legitimate head, the emperor, the Basileus faithful in God. 
No wonder Byzantine art portrayed him with a halo. The 
empire was “an artificial creation, governing twenty differ- 
ent nationalities, and binding them together with this for- 
mula: one master, one faith.” (But we live in an artificial 
creation, uniting more than twenty religious sects and bind- 
ing them together with this formula: one State, and as 
many masters as there are political parties.) 

There is confusion in all this. And a key, could we but 
find it. If church and state were one—as they usually have 
been in the Orient—why prize them apart and interpret 
Byzantine history in the light of these artificial disjoined 
forces? 

Yet this is a good book, and a handsome one. It would 
have been better still had it actually contained the four 
maps and the illustrations the preface—translated intact— 
glibly mentions. Particularly the illustrations. One might 
have found in a good Byzantine mosaic something Profes- 
sor Diehl has missed. 

Henri Pirenne, of the University of Ghent, has perhaps 
made a greater contribution in less space. The Occident is 
organized in a state-system that grew out of an alliance be- 
tween monarch and merchant, and it was the merchant who 
created the medieval city. Professor Pirenne is right, then, 
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in ascribing largely to the growth of commerce our modern 
Occidental culture. He demonstrates most happily that it 
was not the Germanic invasions of the fifth century that 
broke up large-scale commerce in Europe. It was the later 
Mohammedan invasion that turned the Mediterranean into 
a Moslem lake. Thereupon the “economy of exchange” be- 
came the “economy of consumption.” But only, note, 
through compulsion. Love of gain is natural to primitive 
man. The commercial instinct is normal. The Middle 
Ages were uncommercial because they could not be com- 
mercial. So people worked to eat, not to get rich. ‘Towns 
declined and fell into the hands of the bishops, who were 
both temporal and spiritual rulers. Church and State 
again! The Church, growing up under these agricultural 
conditions, frowned on trade as usury and taught the doc- 
trine of a “just price,” as against our doctrine of profit. 
But trade leaked through at Venice and the Flemish ports. 
The Crusaders, though they failed to Christianize the 
Holy Land, did Christianize the Mediterranean trade- 
routes. Luxuries poured in. Agriculture produced a sur- 
plus so as to get those luxuries. In brief, farming was in- 
dustrialized. Labor became “free.” Capital became liquid. 
The “shrewd and rationalist” merchant overcame the 
Church’s opposition, formed communes to free cities from 
episcopal control, and in the field of jurisprudence aban- 
doned compurgation and ordeals in favor of trial by wit- 
ness. The bishops objected, of course, to this moderniza- 
tion, this materialization. “The confusion of spiritual power 
and temporal power in their hands . . . caused every 
concession to seem to them to be a peril to the Church.” 
Poor bishops! They have since learned where our society’s 
authority is vested: emphatically not in religion. The 
Church came round: indeed the Cistercian Order farmed 
for profit. The nobility came round: they had borrowed 
from the merchants. The princes liked it: towns meant 
increased revenue. Revenue meant irresponsible power. A 
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paid army will not quit like an army of vassals united by 
moral bonds for specific purposes only. Money made it 
“possible for a prince to develop a true public administra- 
tion and to change his suzerainty little by little into sov- 
ereignty.” This “Prince” was described by Machiavelli. 
Later a man named Thomas Hobbes wrote the “Leviathan.” 

Professor Pirenne has written a little epic of the middle 
class. We ought to read it; for, vulgarly speaking, they 
made us what we are today. Professor Pirenne is all for 
the middle class. And his case against the agricultural sys- 
tem of medieval Europe is the result of clear, hard-headed 
thinking. 

The merchant was the leaven—or the insidious virus—in 
medieval life. He smashed domestic economy; he made 
profits moral; he showed us how to imperialize; he wrecked 
feudal allegiance; “freed” both serf and soil; and accumu- 
lated capital. He created secular education, to help trade; 
and by breaking the Church’s monopoly of thought, released 
thought from the authority of morality and placed it under 
the authority of utility: he laid the foundations of the scien- 
tific revolution. He substituted common sense for mystic- 
ism; and ensured the victory of secular political sovereignty 
over religious sovereignty. But he kept religion conven- 
iently near and contributed to it most philanthropically. In 
brief, the merchant put the Church in its place. It has been 
there ever since. 

The Orient could never have done all this. It always 
runs aground on religion, which, as we Occidentals have 
demonstrated, has nothing or very little to do with the case. 
The Byzantine Empire no longer exists—except perhaps in 
the imagination of renegades—while New York and Lon- 
don are far more powerful cities than Constantinople. 

F’. STRINGFELLOW Barr 
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NATIONALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


The New Barbarians. By Wilbur C. Abbott. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $2.50. 


The Indestructible Union. By William McDougall, F. R. 
S. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. $2.50. 


T is probable that no more familiar phenomenom pre- 
[= itself to the student of American life—not to go 

outside the United States—than the existence and em- 
ployment of multitudinous labels designating various 
thought processes and attitudes of mind. In comparatively 
recent months a case in point has been furnished in the form 
of a controversy between certain people who style them- 
selves “modernists” and others who have adopted the name 
“fundamentalists.” Now it seems reasonable, without en- 
tering the controversy,—for there is no concern here with 
religious or theological matters—to recognize that, so far 
as the label is concerned, the fundamentalists have some- 
what the better of it. It would appear that a distinction 
can be made between the fundamental and the superficial 
definite enough to be of considerable value; and if this valid 
antithesis be employed as a standard of classification, it is 
probable that few thinkers would care to be classed as defi- 
nite advocates of the superficial. On the other hand, mod- 
ernism seems a much less definite concept; and with just 
what it is to be contrasted is equally indefinite. Except in 
the heat of controversy, it can scarcely be maintained that 
those who take a stand in opposition to some, many, or all 
of the doctrines making up what is called modernism are 
thereby relegating themselves to the darkest period of the 
Middle Age. 

Closely connected with this indefiniteness of modernism 
—if it is not indeed the same thing—is an element in the 
position of the modernists to which the most valid objection 
it to be made. As Mr. G. K. Chesterton suggested a good 
many years ago, the real case against modernism consists in 
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the fact that it is essentially snobbish. This criticism, by 
pointing out that the spirit of so-called modernism is funda- 
mentally bad, possesses one decided advantage: it avoids a 
strenuous attack on the whole of the tenets of a school for 
some of the elements of which not a little is to be said. The 
dialectic of the advocates of modernism is not unfamiliar, 
and it ought scarcely to confuse. It consists, in the first 
place, of a tendency to identify change with improvement 
and of an assumption that the newness of a thing is a pre- 
liminary argument in its favor. Conversely, it attempts to 
destroy the position of its opponents by stating their argu- 
ments, though the latter are often sound, even if from the 
nature of the case familiar; it considers such arguments re- 
futed because recognized; and it assumes that what is old 
or, better still, old-fashioned could hardly expect serious 
consideration at the hands of intelligent people. It is the 
sort of attitude which would endeavor to frighten one from 
advocating that the sum of two and two is four, because this 
fact was believed by those who thought that the earth was 
flat. Between those two elements in the attitude of mod- 
ernists and the attitude of one who bases his claim to supe- 
riority on a ready adoption of modern styles or who con- 
demns an old lady’s bonnet on the ground that it is not the 
prevailing fashion, there is a close similiarity: both are es- 
sentially snobbish. 

It is unfortunate that many of those who are unwilling to 
admit themselves modernists have adopted an attitude the 
spirit of which is precisely the same as that of their op- 
ponents. The very doubtful conclusion has apparently been 
accepted that the only way to fight the devil is with fire. 
Just as in the one case to be old is identical with being old- 
fashioned, so in the other the new is held to have the same 
associations as new-fangled; it is regarded as unworthy of 
serious examination by the conservative and moderate man; 
and it is inveighed against, as are its advocates, with scorn- 
ful superiority. Yet there can be no better example of an 
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instance in which two wrongs fail to make a right. Further- 
more, in a very real sense, the second wrong is greater than 
the first. It may well be that the burden of proof rests 
upon the advocate of the new, and it may likewise be un- 
fortunately natural that enthusiasm for a new cause result 
in a spirit lacking in moderation and dignity; but the obli- 
gation to be moderate and dignified is beyond doubt greater 
in the case of one whose opposition of the new proceeds 
from an older position and a position which is from the na- 
ture of the case well established. Superior advantage im- 
poses greater responsibility and obligation; and to this ele- 
mentary principle of justice may be added a simple consid- 
eration of expediency. ‘The enthusiastic advocate of an 
unsound cause feeds on unreasoned opposition and blind 
prejudice; but in the presence of a patient and sympathetic 
understanding or effort at understanding, his ardor inevi- 
tably cools. In such circumstances, it is possible to substi- 
tute for unavailing opposition a positive advocacy which 
may give real hope of bearing valuable fruit. 

It is doubtful whether a reader of moderate temper can, 
after a continuous perusal, put down Professor Abbott’s 
“New Barbarians” with a feeling that the predominating 
spirit of the book is one of sympathy, tolerance, temperate- 
ness, or dignity. It is not that certain proposed innova- 
tions, new schools of thought, and the like are opposed; it 
is rather the manner in which they are opposed. Instead of 
reasoned arguments against such innovations or against the 
tenets of such schools of thought, there appear hostile ref- 
erences to them or descriptions of them couched in a diction 
which often fails to fall short of scurrilous invective. A 
form of abuse takes the place of dialectic, or contempt is 
substituted for an effort at understanding. Thus, an un- 
doubtedly important concept is summarily dismissed by be- 
ing referred to as “social justice—whatever that may be.” 
Furthermore, there is abundant argument against the man. 
As the title of the book implies, there is opposition to the 
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advocates of certain new and barbarous things. These 
things themselves are often simply disposed of by Profes- 
sor Abbott’s complete acceptance of the idea that their 
champions are all “insane.” 

The explanation of this spirit is not far to seek: it in- 
volves a distinctly tu quoque attitude. It is illustrated by 
the position of Professor Abbott when he concludes that he 
must “meet rhetoric with rhetoric;” and it has already been 
questioned whether such procedure is either altogether com- 
mendable or expedient. It must in fairness be recognized 
that Professor Abbott seems himself to have realized such 
a doubt; for in a preface, which was of course presumably 
written after the book, the author protests that he does not 
oppose change as such and, with regard to “purely destruc- 
tive schools,” that he “proposes to discuss them as frankly 
as they have discussed democracy.” Yet almost the whole 
book gives ample ground for the belief that this is a case of 
excessive protesting; and since the author throughout the 
book complains of the ignorance of the disciples of new 
schools of thought and of their prejudiced views of de- 
mocracy, his proposal to discuss these schools with an equal 
amount of frankness is equivalent to a proposal not to dis- 
cuss them frankly at all. Finally, it may be added, as has 
already been suggested, this is not in reality a case of call- 
ing the score even; for it is only just that more be expected 
of a Harvard professor than of a “barbarian” or an “insane” 
person. 

This question of the spirit pervading Professor Abbott’s 
book and of the superior responsibility of an individual 
holding a position of dignity and respect is a basic consid- 
eration in an appraisal of the work. However, it is neces- 
sary to examine more definitely the theme of the writer and 
to ask precisely who the new barbarians are. They may be 
regarded as falling into two groups, of which one displays 
tendencies commonly designated as “modern” while the 
other assumes a more political or social character. In a list 
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of the former class Professor Abbott would include the ad- 
vocates of an art without line, color, or perspective; of music 
without harmony or beauty; of dancing which would arouse 
the envy of Bacchanals; of words adapted to the intellec- 
tual capacity of a moron; of self-expression; of subtly de- 
cadent fiction; of poetry inferior in form and content to 
that of the early Teutons; of efforts to break down the fam- 
ily; of a moral code of a herd of wild cattle; of spiritism 
and superstition; and of magic and credulity. It is a hardy 
champion who would have a word for any of these things, 
since, amongst other epithets, those who have to do with 
them are described as being pleasure-seeking, vapid, illiter- 
ate, useless, ostentatious, insolent, and grasping. The sec- 
ond class is naturally composed of “radicals” or “socialists.” 
Associated with these or included in them are communist- 
internationalists, true socialists, guild socialists, Bolsheviks, 
syndicalists, nationalizationists, British Labour Party, Pro- 
gressives, humanitarians, martyrs, and demagogues. It is 
especially, of course, against these social and political mani- 
festations of things new that Professor Abbott inveighs. 

It might be thought that indications are not lacking that 
the hysteria of the days immediately following the War has 
in large measure abated and that with it has disappeared 
constant fear of danger to the national life. This does not 
represent the conviction of the author of “The New Bar- 
barians.” “The danger to the world,” he says, “is greater 
than even the threat of Attila.” Though elsewhere en- 
thusiasm for “Americanism” leads to the admission that 
many new citizens are loyal, honest, hard-working, and use- 
ful and that they have nothing but contempt for “the min- 
ute fraction” of their membership which forsakes their doc- 
trine. Yet this minority of “subversives” offers the threat 
of an Attila to American life in their advocacy of “phe- 
nomena beside which, to certain sensitive minds, even the 
horrors of war seem preferable.” 

“The Indestructible Union” of Professor McDougall is 
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written in a spirit which is in somewhat marked contrast with 
that of “The New Barbarians.” In the former book, there 
is anticipated no danger that the national unity of America 
will be reversed or seriously weakened. The author does 
not hesitate to assert that “the danger has been grossly ex- 
aggerated ;” and he believes that it is decidedly less in Amer- 
ica than in any other nation. It is true that the patience of 
Professor McDougall has limits. He does not refrain from 
applying to the views of anti-nationalists such terms as 
“some crazy scheme” or “a foolish shibboleth,” and he con- 
siders anti-nationalists “blind leaders of the blind, false 
voices crying in the wilderness of political fancies and 
empty phrases,” or else “cranks and half-baked social phi- 
losophers;” but such a tone is decidedly the exception. The 
various views of anti-nationalists are carefully examined 
with model calmness and moderation. Almost the whole 
book is consistent with the expressed view of the author that 
“no solution is to be hoped for from mutual recrimination,” 
and that “it behooves every patriotic American carefully to 
weigh the arguments and sympathetically to appreciate the 
sentiments and emotions of both parties.” 

It appears inevitable that one who, like Professor Abbott, 
tends, on account of recrimination, often to fall short of 
moderation should even in his more restrained expressions 
of opinion find himself the advocate of one-sided and ex- 
treme views. There is considerable evidence of this in “The 
New Barbarians.” It is seen in the opinion that historically 
autocrats have been a blessing to the people by compelling 
them to activity beyond mere physical existence. It is il- 
lustrated by the opinion that “it is the business of society 
to devote its greatest strength not to the support of its weak- 
est members but to the development of the strongest.” It is 
shown by references to “the danger of humanitarianism,” 
which latter “tends to perpetuate incapables,” and by vari- 
ous extreme applications in the social sphere of the law of 
the survival of the fittest. It is particularly manifest in 
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the statement that any advance realized by Labor is due to 
the capitalist system and that capitalists are responsible for 
experiments in profit-sharing, share in management, and 
the like. It is apparent even in the view that “idealism un- 
restrained by knowledge and judgment produces a mental 
state wholly out of accord with that of the mass of men who 
daily face the facts of life, and learn ftom experience what 
is possible and salutary in the business of society and gov- 
ernment.” 

All these views have one thing in common: there is a 
tendency to neglect the element of vital force necessary in 
the affairs and institutions of men. Such vitality is fur- 
nished in considerable measure by what is dubbed “ideal- 
ism” or “humanitarianism”; for there is real survival value 
in the sincerity of even those who are mistaken. It is true 
that what is desirable has in practice often to be modified 
with regard to what is possible; but concentration of atten- 
tion on what is possible ought not to result in failure to ap- 
preciate the contribution of those who centre attention on 
the desirable. For the view that an institution like profit- 
sharing is the result of the demands of Labor an equally 
good case, to say the least, can be made out as for the opin- 
ion that it is due to a benevolent grant on the part of Capi- 
tal. Altogether to ignore the possibility that some of the 
new barbarians contribute an appreciable modicum of vital- 
ity to the national life is almost sure to result in over- 
emphasis of the material; and Professor Abbott has found 
himself in just this position. He opposes to these new bar- 
barians not altogether definite concepts of “democracy” and 
of “Americanism,” either of which would appear to be the 
sum of all virtues. Yet after the enumeration of these vir- 
tues, the authority is manifestly conscious of having dwelt 
overmuch on material prosperity; and he is at some loss how 
to justify his position. One characteristic effort is the quo- 
tation at great length of the exaggerated language of an 
admittedly prejudiced critic of American life on the as- 
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sumption that such expression condemns itself. Another 
reply has it that materialism is an old evil. Yet materialism 
cannot be adequately defended by the dictum that it is not 
new; materialist considerations are undoubtedly the basis 
of much of the frenzied opposition to new barbarians; and 
moderation and sympathy on the part of materialists might 
introduce into materialism a spiritual element of no little 
value. Professor Abbott’s final justification of the status 
quo in America is “the large proportion of contented peo- 
ple;” but contentment in this sense is for the most part a 
materialistic concept, and it is possible that these people 
might not be irreparably injured by an admixture of the 
discontent which has been thought divine. 

Professor McDougall has, on account of his moderation, 
an initial advantage in the difficult effort of appraising 
American national life: he is not committed to opposition 
to any opinions or groups of individuals, nor is he conse- 
quently constrained to support a one-sided case; so that he 
is able in judicious temper to address himself to the task of 
evaluating all the elements, no matter what their nature, 
which enter into nationalism in general and into American 
nationality in particular. These last-mentioned concepts 
furnish the subject of study in “The Indestructible Union.” 

From the standpoint of formal logic, objection may 
doubtless be offered to the acceptance by Professor Mc- 
Dougall of the view of a student who suggests that “a na- 
tion may be defined as a population animated by a common 
desire to be a nation.” It is the same objection which the 
logician may offer to Professor McDougall’s definition in 
his “Group Mind,” where he says that “a nation is a people 
. possessed of a national mind . . .” In both 
statements, the adequacy of the definitions is without doubt 
lessened by the employment of a derivative of the word de- 
fined; but definitions are at best not easy, and the exact 
nature of a nation has for long proved itself particularly 
difficult of exact determination. The importance of the con- 
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tribution of certain students, of whom Professor Mc- 
Dougall is a distinguished example, consists in the intro- 
duction of psychological concepts into the study of the 
nation. The author of “The Indestructible Union” sum- 
marizes the view of these students when he says of the 
nation that “its existence is a mental or spiritual fact, though 
it requires certain physical or biological conditions.” 

It is from this point of view that Professor McDougall 
addresses himself to the examination of nationalism in 
America; and he finds the United States a peculiarly inter- 
esting study. “The American Nation,” he says, “is now 
entering upon its maturity; America is assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of an adult, of a self-conscious, self-directing 
moral organism.” It is impossible here to discuss in detail 
the examination of American life which results in the con- 
viction that American unity is indestructible. It can only 
be repeated that Professor McDougall attacks the prob- 
lems in the national life of this country, such for only one 
example as the Negro question, with unimpeachable logical 
analysis, with extremely judicious and delicate appraisal of 
the elements yielded by analysis, and with irresistible con- 
clusions, which are courageously faced even when suggest- 
ing highly difficult solutions. 

In conclusion, a word may be said with respect to the sec- 
ondary title adopted by Professor McDougall in calling his 
book “The Indestructible Union: Rudiments of Political 
Science for the American Citizen.” Not a few students will 
ask whether the rudiments to which reference is made ought 
not primarily to be furnished to the American citizen by 
juristic concepts; whether institutions which represent crys- 
tallizations of sentiment ought not in a real sense to come 
before the sentiment from which the institutions partly re- 
sult. The simple answer doubtless is that the two things be- 
long together; and, so long as this is recognized, no objec- 
tion can be taken to a student who addresses himself to the 
aspect of the matter on which he is an admitted authority. 
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Professor McDougall’s book is the second number of a se- 
ries of which Professor Abbott’s work is the introductory 
volume. The editor of the series, in a preliminary note, 
states the intention of “presenting the story of American 
nationalism in separate volumes, each dealing with particu- 
lar aspects, but all contributing to produce a well-rounded 
body of literature embracing this vital subject.” Professor 
McDougall has, in the treatment of the aspect allotted to 
him, set a high standard; and, possibly even more im- 
portant, his perspective has been so good that he never loses 
sight of the relationship between his own part and the whole. 
R. K. Goocr 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE AND OTHER 
BUSINESS 


The Business of Life. By Hugh W. Sanford. 2 vols. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
$10.00. 


Public Ownership. By Carl D. Thompson. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00 net. 


ROPOSED solutions for our larger economic and 
Pe problems can generally be classified according 

to the degree of confidence exhibited in governmen- 
tal regulation or control. These solutions vary all the way 
from limiting political functions to the administration of 
justice and national defense to government ownership and 
operation of all industrial activities. There are some social 
programs, it is true, that ignore altogether any form of po- 
litical coercion or restraint—in other words, provide for 
purely voluntary social action. Aside from such proposals, 
which are of little practical importance despite the wide- 
spread attention they occasionally receive, economic pro- 
grams may be roughly classified into those characterized by 
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a decided laissez faire attitude and those showing a bias or 
leaning toward governmental ownership or control. 

The two books named show the contrasting viewpoints in- 
dicated, although neither publication is that of an extremist. 
The first is a two-volume work dealing with economic prin- 
ciples in their relation to present and future human happi- 
ness. In the words of the author it aims “to tie 
economics into more of a unity with the other truths of life.” 
Economics is conceived of as “one leg of the tripod that 
supports the reality of human life.” The other legs are 
biological science and a sane and harmonious philosophy. 
The effect of economic study on human life is important 
only when it codperates symmetrically and harmoniously 
with philosophy and with biological science. Living con- 
ditions cannot be permanently changed by governmental 
interference with economic and biological laws, nor human 
happiness achieved without a sound philosophy concerning 
the things that are worth while. 

The first volume of “The Business of Life” is devoted to 
a discussion of the economic principles underlying the de- 
termination of prices, wages, rent and profits. The au- 
thor’s economic theories are essentially those of the older 
classical writers, adapted, however, to a present-day en- 
vironment. His discussion of existing social problems is 
characterized by keen logic, but his reasoning is marred by 
an inadequate appreciation of such important considera- 
tions as the relationship between general productivity and 
wage rates and fundamental differences in nature between 
interest and profits. He quotes Veblen in his treatment of 
various current theories of distribution, but ignores such a 
vital part of Veblen’s general philosophy as the connection 
between “wasteful consumption” or “conspicuous waste” 
and the inequitable distribution of wealth. 

In the second volume the biological aspects of economic 
and social progress are treated; and the conclusions drawn 
from the writer’s observations on the operation of economic 
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and biological laws are summed up in a philosophy of the 
“ideal state.” The Malthusian principle of population and 
the law of evolution, as interpreted from a strictly Darwin- 
ian or Weismannian standpoint, are accepted as the deter- 
mining factors in social progress. Believing in the practical 
impossibility of preventing population from pressing upon 
the means of subsistence and accepting the prevalent view 
of biologists that acquired characteristics are not inherited, 
the author rejects as ineffective most of the proposals urged 
by liberals or progressives, such as minimum wage laws, pro- 
gressive systems of taxation, collective bargaining and the 
like, in so far as these proposals are urged for increasing 
the minimum standard of living and the making for greater 
democracy. He even quotes Dean Inge with apparent ap- 
proval when he says that “democracy means a victory of 
sentiment over reason.” ‘To the same effect he expresses his 
agreement in part with Nietzsche in the latter’s declarations 
against “the preachers of equality.” 

The author has the confidence of the older economists in 
the power of competition to promote efficiency. But to him 
competition is something more; it is an agent in selective 
racial purification. He quotes from Carlyle’s “Past and 
Present:” “In brief, all this Mammon gospel of Supply 
and Demand, Competition, Laissez faire, and Devil take 
the hindmost, begins to be one of the shabbiest gospels ever 
preached, or altogether the shabbiest.”” And then he re- 
plies, “Carlyle, what you really wanted was not a cancella- 
tion of competition, but competition to its highest power; 
competition to the point where unfitness is eliminated and 
no more; competition to the point that there is no suffering 
from cycles of freak inheritance.” 

This seemingly harsh philosophy of laissez faire is greatly 
softened by the author’s application of the Golden Rule. 
Unwise philanthropy is denounced, and the duty of the up- 
per classes and the successful to reproduce is enjoined. But 
the elimination of the unfit is not to take place in a manner 
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to offend the sensibilities of the kind and considerate. Char- 
ity should be a matter of state organization. The unfor- 
tunate and unsuccessful should be well cared for, but the 
objects of this philanthropic solicitude should not in gen- 
eral be allowed to propagate their kind. A far-sighted ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule thus serves to reduce contem- 
porary suffering while at the same time conserving the quali- 
ties which promote race development. 

There is much in the author’s treatment of Malthusian- 
ism and evolution that is suggestive and sound. The writer 
recognizes the problems discussed by such men as Madison 
Grant and Lothrop Stoddard without, however, falling into 
some of the absurdities that these authors fell into. On the 
other hand competition does not always operate in such a 
way as to promote the survival of either the industrially fit 
or the socially desirable. Investigations by the Bureau of 
Corporations and later by the Federal Trade Commission 
have shown instances where great technical inefficiency com- 
bined with aggressive and fraudulent practices was more 
than a match for high-grade productive ability combined 
with commercial honesty. Governmental regulation of a 
scientific character is absolutely necessary to make competi- 
tion an adequate sifting process for the selection of the in- 
dustrially fit. 

Thompson’s work on “Public Ownership” is a book of 
very different character and illustrates an attitude toward 
economic problems almost entirely opposed to that of the 
work just reviewed. Unlike Sanford the author makes no 
attempt to outline a social philosophy. His chief purpose is 
declared to be the presentation of an impartial survey of 
what has actually been done in the field of public ownership. 
In making this presentation, however, his attitude is that of 
an advocate rather than a judge. He dwells upon the advan- 
tages of public over private ownership and closes his book 
with a chapter devoted to answering current objections to 
government ownership. In adopting this attitude he does 
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not argue for the complete or universal socialization of cap- 
ital, and therefore is not to be classed as a socialist. In the 
realm of what is commonly called public utilities, however, 
he makes it clear that in both the service performed and 
prices charged he is convinced of the superiority of govern- 
ment owned and operated industries. 

The most illuminating part of the book is the revelation 
of the extent to which public ownership has been realized in 
the United States. The author begins with such familiar 
forms as the postal service, state roads, public schools and 
libraries, passing on to various phases of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s business, like the administration of the public do- 
main, forest reserves, Panama Canal and the printing of 
public documents, and to certain state activities in connec- 
tion with the operation of public elevators and mills, and 
then devotes five chapters to municipal ownership enter- 
prises. In addition to the discussion of public ownership 
in the United States he refers to the spread of government 
control and operation in foreign countries, especially in the 
cases of railroad, telegraph, telephone and even radio serv- 
ices. One chapter is also given to the well-known Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission of Canada and ancther to the 
proposed public super-power system of the United States. 

Discussions concerning the relative merits of private and 
public management generally fail to carry conviction be- 
cause of the criteria employed to determine their respective 
merits. There is nothing magical about either private or 
public management. The success of either depends upon 
the incentives and conditions making for efficiency. To 
show that rates or prices tend to be lower under one form 
of control than under another requires not only comparison 
of quality of services but also a consideration of general 
price movements during the periods covered, changes in 
technique, and the kind of accounting systems used in meas- 
uring costs. Railroad rates in the United States, for ex- 
ample, showed a pronounced upward movement after 1916. 
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It would be absurd, however, to ascribe this increase to pri- 
vate management, especially in view of the fact that the 
advance began long after commodity prices in general had 
commenced to increase. The taking-over of electric light 
plants by several municipalities in recent years has coin- 
cided with many important technical improvements in elec- 
trical appliances which have materially reduced costs and 
consequently made possible rate reductions. It should be 
further remembered that a publicly owned utility is not al- 
ways obliged in its accounting system to make provision for 
depreciation and amortization of plants. Public taxation is 
often resorted to for meeting such charges, while a pri- 
vately owned concern must meet all such expenditures out 
of its own earnings. 

An adequate analysis covering these and other items re- 
quired for any comparison of the respective merits of public 
and private ownership is not made. The standards of com- 
parison are too superficial. In speaking of government reg- 
ulation of privately-owned utilities the writer says that “the 
United States are spending something like $6,000,000 a 
year on its Interstate Commerce Commission.” He then 
asks, “Have rates been reduced? Have freight rates or pas- 
senger rates been reduced?” ‘To make rate reduction the 
all-important test of the efficiency of public regulation of 
our privately-owned railroads, especially in a period of ris- 
ing commodity prices, shows a rather narrow conception of 
the complexity of the problem presented. 

On the other hand the author’s recital of what is being 
done by government owned and operated utilities is im- 
pressive. Some of his analyses of the accomplishments of 
certain publicly owned industries, such for example as the 
achievements of the Hydro-Electric Commission of On- 
tario, Canada, are strong refutations of the rather commonly 
accepted idea in this country that government business is 
necessarily uneconomical and inefficient. 


ABRAHAM BERGLUND 
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ROBERT E. LEE THE SOLDIER 


Robert E.. Lee the Soldier. By Major-General Sir Fred- 
erick Maurice. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$4.00. 


OR all the score of Lives that have been written of 
Fe neither Robert E. Lee the man nor General Lee 

the soldier has been adequately portrayed. Nearly 
all those who have described his personality knew him only 
during the war or at Lexington, when he was agonizing over 
the loss of life in battle or was walking slowly in the mem- 
ory of Appomattox. Every verbal picture shows the sober- 
ness of the times in which it was taken. Lee is presented as 
a man always serious, courteous but reserved, humble in 
spirit yet so full of dignity that he never unbent. No bi- 
ographer has yet searched out that part of the earlier cor- 
respondence of Lee which shows him not different in the 
splendor of his character but in other respects quite unlike 
the traditional Lee. There was nothing frowning or in- 
tolerant about his outlook on life. Although he was religi- 
ous from his youth up, in the rightful sense of the term, he 
never found mirth and morality incompatible. He loved a 
jest, was not above mild flirtations, delighted in the com- 
pany of women, had a few friends in whom he confided glee- 
fully and altogether was a gentleman and an officer to in- 
spire admiration but not to awaken awe. He wrote very 
charmingly in those calmer days—letters that are much 
more entertaining than those of the war-period. The Lee 
who is known and venerated in the South was born, so to 
speak, on the day Virginia seceded. A happier, merry man 
died that day and never came to life again, though he 
seemed to stir after 1867, when General Lee perceived that 
the ruin of the South was not irreparable. 

Equally inadequate has been the study of the soldier. 
Lee’s first biographers wrote on the basis of their own 
knowledge, the statements of belligerents and the battle-re- 
ports printed during and immediately after the war. Some 
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of them did remarkably well when allowance is made for 
the limitations of their source-material. Much that Gen- 
eral Long wrote and something of Cooke and of J. D. Mc- 
Cabe, Jr., is still useful. Jones’ “Personal Reminiscences” 
are a storehouse, substantial if disordered, of letters, anec- 
dotes, panegyric and military critique. Colonel Walter 
Taylor’s first book contains many items for which the his- 
torian owes him thanks. Fitzhugh Lee’s “General Lee” 
and Dr. H. A. White’s study in the “Heroes of the Na- 
tions” series were written after the appearance of the 
earlier and more important volumes of the “Official Rec- 
ords of the War of the Rebellion.” Their biographies are 
much the richer for the study of the reports of Lee’s sub- 
ordinates, largely unpublished before that time. The same 
may be said of the critical studies, notably Longstreet’s and 
Alexander’s, that have been published since the vast gov- 
ernment collection was printed. Yet a correct understand- 
ing of Lee’s strategy has not emerged from the biographies, 
the monographs and the related studies of the last twenty 
years. Instead, most of the recent “Lives” have seemed to 
be prepared almost exclusively from the existing authori- 
ties. A disappointing sameness pervades all of them, bar- 
ring, of course, Mr. Bradford’s familiar and delightful “Lee 
the American.” 

The reason for this is that the old material has been ex- 
hausted and the new sources have not been used. Unless 
the biographer is a Napier or a Henderson, he cannot 
greatly improve on the existing descriptions of battles or 
hope by his narrative to quicken the pulse of a reader whom 
he is attempting to entertain with one more account of 
Gettysburg. To make any progress toward a definitive 
biography he must utilize that material which others have 
passed by or did not know was in existence. The one class 
is larger than the other. Within the last years, perhaps 
three hundred new letters of General Lee have come to 
light, some of them in most unexpected places and some of 
them of a sort to make the investigator feel that his labor is 
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not in vain. On the basis of this information, not a few ac- 
cepted judgments of Lee must, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
be recast. But the value of all the manuscript material 
known or believed to be in existence is probably not as great 
as that of the thousands of brief letters and dispatches al- 
ready in print and curiously neglected by most historical 
writers. 'The “Official Records,” it may be remembered, 
draw a distinction between “Reports” and “Correspond- 
ence” and in many instances print them in separate volumes. 
It seems unbelievable but it is certain that many of those 
who have written of General Lee have been quite content 
to accept the reports as presenting completely the strategy 
underlying the campaigns as well as the actual operations 
themselves, and in this belief have completely neglected the 
“Correspondence.” At least one passage can be pointed 
out in which Longstreet makes a flat statement of derelic- 
tion on General Lee’s part that he could not possibly have 
put in print if he had read fully the “Correspondence.” 
Those who have deen cocksure in their comments on Grant’s 
alleged hoodwinking of Lee in the crossing of the James, 
in June, 1864, can scarcely have placed together in their 
chronological order the messages that appear in the “Cor- 
respondence”’ of the “Official Records”—to say nothing of 
those in the “Calendar of Confederate Papers” or in Lee’s 
“Confidential Dispatches.” If they had, they could 
not justify their reassertion of claims that were perhaps 
tenable when originally made by Colonel Roman, who did 
not have all the papers before him. Not to multiply in- 
stances, it can be asserted with some assurance that a bio- 
graphy of Lee that would upset not a few traditions can be 
written by any historical investigator who will give the 
same study to the “Correspondence” that most recent writ- 
ers have devoted to the “Reports.” Until that is done, and 
use is made of the new material, personal and military, a 
final biography of General Lee will not be possible. 
General Sir Frederick Maurice does not claim that his 
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“Robert E. Lee the Soldier” is such a book. At one time 
he considered preparing a comprehensive biography, as did 
John Buchan, but he has foregone it. What he has written 
is, in his own accurate words, an appreciation of the strat- 
egy of Lee. It is not blind appreciation, acceptance of all 
that Lee did as faultless because Lee’s. It is tempered ap- 
preciation that will be the more esteemed for its restraint, 
its candor and its consideration of what Sir Frederick be- 
lieves to be General Lee’s mistakes. Above all is it appre- 
ciation by a man who combines as does no other writer 
among English peoples the art of the historian and the stra- 
tegical sense of an experienced and brilliant soldier. Lee 
has been the theme of historians who were not strategists 
and of strategists who demonstrated that they were not his- 
torians. General Sir Frederick is both. Director of mili- 
tary operations of the imperial general staff until ousted in 
a memorable controversy with Lloyd George—a contro- 
versy in which he was plainly right—General Maurice has 
been called upon to solve on different terrain and with 
changed tactics many of the problems of Lee. He writes 
more authoritatively perhaps than any serious student of 
Lee’s campaign ever has written, yet with the caution in 
criticism displayed by those who knew from their own en- 
deavor how difficult it is to reconcile strategy and destroy- 
ing circumstance. He has, in a word, professional emi- 
nence that will make his study a standard for those who 
hereafter attempt to write of Lee and cannot pretend to 
General Sir Frederick’s equipment. In nothing does he 
more accurately display his strategical sense than in his se- 
lection from the “Correspondence” and the “Reports” of 
the “Official Record” and from Lee’s “Confidential Dis- 
patches” of the half-dozen lines of the documents that give 
the substance of Lee’s own plans. This selective ability 
would distinguish any professional historian. 

Sir Frederick accepts the traditional portrait of Lee the 
man and makes his first contribution when he comes to de- 
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scribe General Lee’s work in organizing the forces of Vir- 
ginia. This work was brilliantly effective but it was per- 
haps not quite as much the result of the labor of General 
Lee as Sir Frederick believes. From 1859 onward the or- 
ganization of new military units was in progress. By Feb- 
ruary, 1861, troops were drilling in every county and in 
every town. As Virginia had sizeable military stores of her 
own and quickly seized the Federal arsenals in her terri- 
tory, she was very soon able to mobilize in strength. Gen- 
eral Lee systematised this, but even without him it proba- 
bly would have proceeded briskly. 

The campaign of 1861-62 in Western Virginia and the 
Seven Days’ Battles are dismissed in a few pages. Here, 
perhaps, Sir Frederick writes from less thorough study 
than is evidenced in the rest of the book. For there can be 
no understanding of Lee’s methods after the Seven Days 
that does not take into account the mistakes he made then, 
the weaknesses he discovered in his army and the methods 
he employed to improve the whole of his machinery of war. 
It was the professional soldier, accustomed to competent 
staff work who outlined his plans at the Dabb House, in the 
famous council so excellently described by D. H. Hill, and 
then excused himself and let his lieutenants work out the 
details. After he saw how the deficiencies of his staff-or- 
ganization wrecked his plan for the envelopment of Mc- 
Clellan, Lee dropped the methods in which he had been 
schooled. He relied on simpler strategy and on a measure 
of direct control of operations to which he adhered there- 
after at all times and with all his lieutenants, Jackson and 
Stuart alone excepted. That which amazes is that Lee 
should have learned so quickly. 

In his treatment of operations from Second Manassas 
through Chancellorsville, Sir Frederick is admirable. He 
understands the geography of Virginia, though he perhaps 
overstresses the strategic importance of Bull Run, and he is 
among the first to show the strategic unity of all that Lee 
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did from the time he sent Jackson northward after Malvern 
Hill until he turned Burnside back on the Rappahannock 
that winter. And if it seems to the reader that the chapter 
on Gettysburg is not quite equal to that on the campaigns 
that preceded it, disappointment is offset by the clarity and 
excellence of General Maurice’s analysis of the strategy of 
the advance into Pennsylvania. This is much the best ac- 
count that has yet been written. The discussion of the with- 
drawal from the Rapidan to the James is better than the 
review of Gettysburg and it concludes with the unquali- 
fied assertion that the documents in “Lee’s Confidential 
Dispatches” definitely prove that Grant did not deceive Lee 
in moving against Petersburg. Once the armies are sta- 
tionery in front of Petersburg, General Maurice’s interest 
drops. His account of the final operations does not show 
how General Lee developed the “strategic reserve” at a 
time when Grant with a vastly superior force sought to 
pin him down to the Petersburg defences. Properly un- 
derstood and presented, Lee’s strategy during the continual 
switching of Grant’s offensive from the north to the south 
side of the river will probably be found as brilliant as any 
other chapter of Lee’s great record. Perhaps General 
Maurice would have given it more nearly its true valuation 
if he had investigated the weakening of General Lee’s trans- 
portation and the general break-down of his cavalry in the 
summer of 1864. Whoever studies the horse-supply of the 
Confederate armies of the East will understand military 
mysteries not a few. 

General Maurice is too wise a man to attempt to fix Lee’s 
exact place among the great soldiers of the world. Only 
the orator or the amateur will assay that. But in the end, 
comparing Lee with Wellington, Sir Frederick puts him 
above the Iron Duke and affirms that Lee has the high 
company of those great captains whose campaigns Na- 
poleon bade his soldiers study if they would know war. 
That is enough to say. 

Dovucias FREEMAN 
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APOLLO IN DOUBT 


An Anthology of Pure Poetry. By George Moore. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 

New Poems. By John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

Bitter Brew. By Cale Young Rice. New York and Lon- 
don: The Century Company. $1.50. 

Sonata and Other Poems. By John Erskine. New York: 
Duffield and Company. $1.25. 

Earth Moods. By Hervey Allen. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 

The New Spoon River. By Edgar Lee Masters. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

Collected Poems of H. D. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. $2.50. 

Dionysus in Doubt: A Book of Poems. By Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 


NE night Mr. George Moore, Mr. John Freeman 

and Mr. Walter de la Mare sat around Mr. 

Moore’s table discussing asparagus, turbot, and 
grouse. Over the coffee, the conversation was of poetry 
and of Coleridge as Carlyle described him, “snuffling: Sub- 
jectivity! Objectivity! as he came across the lawn.” Then 
Mr. Moore gave his definition of pure poetry, “something 
that the poet creates outside of his own personality.” The 
two poets, without accepting the definition, agreed to enter 
into the quest of English poems that should be included in 
an anthology compiled with such a standard. The result 
of the delightful experiment was “An Anthology of Pure 
Poetry,” unique among poetry books, the only one as Mr. 
Moore said that was “lacking on the book-stalls.” Ours 
may well be known as an era of anthologies. The wrapper 
of Mr. Moore’s own book bears announcements of Mr. Le 
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Gallienne’s two in English and American poetry, and of 
Padriac Colum’s of Irish verse. Recently, gifted hands 
have been busy with anthologies for the children: Mr. Wil- 
liam Rose Benét’s most lately. Walter de la Mare himself 
compiled a book in “Come Hither” and Mrs. Louise Collier 
Willcox one in “The Torch” to be loved as treasures on 
which we may spend our money in the children’s name for 
our own enjoyment as much as theirs. It would be interest- 
ing to test Mr. Moore’s collection out, in competition with 
these, among the children; for children love objective 
beauty: but even the children might agree with Mr. de la 
Mare that many of the most beautiful poems of the language 
have been barred. The chosen canon was strictly enough 
enforced, though Wordsworth’s “Green Linnet” slips in by 
way of the Introduction over Mr. Moore’s objection to the 
subjective phrase “Voiceless Form”; and with it many a 
stanza more. The talk reported, to form the Introduction, 
lingers deliciously, full-flavored as an evening in the Mer- 
maid; and the seventy-four poems that all English verse 
from Skelton to Swinburne has yielded are certainly poems 
of pure beauty whatever we may think of some left out. 
Four poets give forty-one of the poems chosen. Shake- 
speare leads with eighteen songs, and William Blake comes 
next in number of pieces though not in number of pages; 
Shelley with eight and Poe with six occupy more space than 
Blake’s nine. No other poets furnished more than two ex- 
cept Morris, Tennyson, and Coleridge with three each. To 
Morris is allowed fifteen pages, in this respect exceeding 
Shelley by two and Poe by three pages. Poe is the only 
American included. Mr. Moore has wrought a very feron- 
ier for the front of Apollo and now that the expensive auto- 
graphed edition has been followed by one of moderate price 
and exquisite format his anthology should have a place be- 
tween the book-ends of every lover of pure poetry. 

That brilliant maker of phrases out of thought, Gilbert 
Chesterton, has said that a man discovers the world first, 
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then mankind, and last himself. The race has passed 
through a similar progression. Poetry or fiction, it has been 
objective first, objectively subjective, then subjective. Mr. 
Moore must have had his definition of pure poetry evoked 
by a reaction from the subjective poetry of our times. The 
novelist is no busier psycho-analysing his characters from 
studies of himself than the poet is in reflecting in verse the 
colors of his own sea-changing moods. John Drinkwater’s 
latest poems offer a sharp contrast, to the point, between his 
own compositions and the translations from the German. 
It is the distinction of the better of the younger English 
poets that words and measures are like water flowing limp- 
idly into the perfect outline of their minds. Mr. Drink- 
water’s lines suggest, with their perfection, a sincerer ease 
than the free verse of any poet now writing. Of some of 
his verses, it might be said “they come like water and like 
water go,” but while the cadenced thought yet sounds upon 
the tongue, the mood of the poet takes possession of our 
minds as a mist fills a valley. Others like “The Witch-Ball” 
have unforgetable lines, such as: 


Never was poison-root 

In this Hesperides 
Girdled by gentle trees; 
Mould that our lilies made 
Mothered no nightshade. 


The pages open at the German translations. Mr. Drink- 
water is the perfect translator: he realizes his desire; these 
stanzas have no flavor of a translator’s dictionary, they are 
poems,—delicious as the flower with the efflorescence of its 
bloom fresh upon it. Schiller, Gleim, Boie, Biirger, Goethe, 
Uhland, Storm, and Keller are all among Mr. Drinkwa- 
ter’s chosen: and this is the wonder,—not only do their 
ideas seem native in expression but their poems have the 
naive loveliness of Cavalier lyrics. One debates if the dif- 
ference between these and Mr. Drinkwater’s own beautiful 
lines is in fact due to their greater objectivity. 
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To turn from John Drinkwater’s poems to the considera- 
tion of almost any group of American poets, is to recognize 
the essential differences between English and American 
poetry to-day. The more adventurous experimental spirit 
is felt even in the restrained and poised measures of so ex- 
perienced a poet as Cale Young Rice. Mr. Rice has writ- 
ten on such varied themes and in such a variety of forms, 
he has been so cordially praised in both America and Eng- 
land, he has so long a list of published works including a 
collected edition of his plays and poems, that the critical 
observer may well wonder why he has been included in so 
few of the anthologies where lesser men stand thick and 
why his name is not more widely known than it is. The an- 
swer might be offered that in a period of changing values, 
when Apollo himself might doubt what qualities constitute 
a poem, Mr. Rice has refused to “affect singularity” and 
follow “strange misbegotten gods of song.” Then one re- 
members that Robinson and Frost have been no sail-trim- 
mers but popularity of a sort found them out at last. May 
it not be that the very versatility and fecundity of Mr. Rice’s 
work has prevented him from developing in his poetry a 
‘flavor as individual as that of the apricot or the quince’ and 
at the same time has scattered his finest poems among a vast 
sequence of lesser verse? Poets have pronounced impreca- 
tions—even good natured Walter Scott—upon reviewers 
and anthologists but the selective judgment of the critics 
has saved many a precious heirloom from sinking with over- 
weighted volumes. “Bitter Brew,” Mr. Rice’s new volume, 
is full of such poems of sure-touch and distinction of thought 
as have gained his former collections unstinted praise 
from English critics. It is well named for there is an acrid 
sharpness about most of the poems with their frank and sin- 
cere pictures of life. But it would have been well had there 
been a more careful weeding of commonplaces like “Com- 
pensation” and “At a Golden Wedding,” pretty enough 
verses but out of place in a book of poems containing “An 
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Idealist” and “Son and Mother.” Poets are remembered 
not for the bulk of their work but for the poems in which 
they write better than themselves. There are poems in Cale 
Young Rice’s volumes in which he has surpassed himself 
and that surpass anything in his newest volume; none the 
less “Bitter Brew” contains strong and interesting work. 

With somewhat the same feeling one reads John Erskine’s 
“Sonata and Other Poems.” Here is verse of power and 
significance. The range of mood and manner represented 
by the titles is wide, but neither do Mr. Erskine’s poems 
leave upon the memory the racy flavor of one personality. 
“Sonata” is written by a man who knows his Browning. 
“Ambush” belongs to a period after John Masefield has 
written. Yet neither poem is imitative. “Sonata” is in 
fact a strong and original poem, firm in its modeling and 
significant in its thought; and “Ambush” is a psychological 
study of fresh virility. Mr. Erskine’s volume is in the classic 
tradition and is marked by grace and beauty. It will add to 
a well-deserved reputation for honest craftsmanship, marked 
by delicacy of feeling and thought. 

“Earth Moods,’ Mr. Hervey Allen’s new collection, is 
notable, too, for the versatility of its contents. It is in a 
more adventurous spirit than any of the volumes already 
discussed. The first poem is, in the words of its author, “an 
epic of man in the northern hemisphere from the last ice age 
to the voyage of Columbus.” The last poem, “Old Mead- 
ows,” is a delicate tribute to “forgotten meadows” and closes 
with a dream of “TIlium’s fate.” Within this enclosure none 
the less is felt the impact of an emerging personality. Mr. 
Allen’s thought has matured since the publication of the last 
volume containing work of his, and one poem especially, en- 
titled “Children of Earth,” may be placed among the finest 
narrative poems of recent American publication. Without 
in the least suggesting the manner or method of Robert 
Frost it has much of Frost’s power to interpret the country- 
side by showing how the spirit of the soil mingles with that 
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of the men it has mothered. Mr. Allen in many of his poems 
catches bits of nature with indelible vividness, as in “Fu- 


neral at High Tide:” 


A cupping sound from hollow banks, 

Where muddy bubbles plop their scummy lips, 
And the unholy fiddlers sit in cavern doors, 

To brandished fists, whetting their claws for corpses 
With Satanic glee, as if they knew 

All living things are food, and all must die. 


The line between poetry and prose is a vague and chang- 
ing one. “Line in nature is not found” and perhaps the 
more nearly art approaches nature, the fewer are the final- 
ities of definition that will hold good. The publication of 
Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon River Anthology” was cer- 
tainly an event of consequence in the development of Amer- 
ican literature; and it is equally as certain that sardonic 
humor, keen human discernment were there in plenty,—a 
sort of psycho-photography: but who can challenge the 
beauty of form and idea in the pieces, “Anne Rutledge” 
or “W. H. Herndon?” There is a new Spoon River since 
the War and Mr. Masters has written a second anthology 
that the souls that sleep in its graves shall not be denied their 
poetic resurrection. And the trump of this Gabriel has not 
lost either its brazen or its golden note: all that could be 
said of the first Spoon River anthology may be said of “The 
New Spoon River,”—except that there are here no Hern- 
don and no Anne Rutledge. But the new resurrection is a 
' glorious one. Mr. Masters, quite unexpectedly, has “done 
the trick again.” Here once more are poignantly made to 
speak the weak, the shifty, the mean, the poetic, the noble, 
the generous, the free-spirited, and the vulgar of a whole 
community the lives of which are inextricably intertangled. 
Mark Paas—‘so many thrushes and robins gone like the 
poets I loved,” Henry Zoll, the miller who under the cake 
of scum and worms on his mill pond sees “the pickerel chase 
each other like silver shadows,” Warren Swinbourn praying 
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to Fate, “Give me wisdom to swim with the stream:” they 
are all voices from life and yet they are all subjective re- 
flections of Mr. Masters’ own ideas about life. Into Sarah 
Dewitt’s ghostly mouth he has put the burden of the book’s 
whole theme: 


Friends, it is folly to prison God 

In any house that is built with hands, 

In man or woman, or passionate hopes, 

Or the love of Truth, or the Rock of Ages. 
For all will change, deceive or crumble, 

As soon as you think you have prisoned God 
For God is Proteus, and flies like magic 
From earth to heaven, from hope to hope. 
You can never catch Him, and this is the reason: 
The game of the soul is never to find, 

The game of the soul is to follow! 


Emerson said something very like that in thought once, and 
the North American Review did not in the far away forties 
consider it poetry. Whether “The New Spoon River’ is 
poetry or is not, it makes provocative reading. 

There is this in common between the Spoon River verse 
and the exquisitely fashioned lines of H. D.’s poems: each 
poet has found a strikingly individual form for the expres- 
sion of an equally individual imagination; each uses free 
verse in carefully modeled form. There the parallel must 
end for no poet has approached the American poetess, 
H. D., in the jeweled and cadenced beauty of her free-verse 
except her English husband, Richard Aldington (of course 
each reviewer can speak only with the authority of his own 
taste): while Masters with the acid bite of irony often 
creates in the spirit of what a friend of mine terms—with 
a wink for Lewis Carroll—the art of uglification and deri- 
sion. Now that the “Collected Poems of H. D.” are brought 
together in one volume it is easier to see just how lovely in its 
restraint Mrs. Aldington’s poetry is; and it is strangely 
paradoxical to find how Greek are the color and the bouquet 
of the wine in the quaintly modern vessels of her verse- 
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forms. Some of her poems are gnomic in the almost per- 
verse obscurity of thought, riddles of the mind. But the 
objective sense impressions are clear-cut and colorful as 
“ornaments in jade”—or jasper. Where so much beauty 
is I have wandered like a child, plucking a petal here and 
everywhere, to find what was a violet shattered to a violet’s 
petal and so I have kept only the familiar “Oread” for its 
brevity and beauty: 

Whirl up sea— 

whirl your pointed pines, 

splash your great pines 

on our rocks, 

hurl your green over us, 

cover us with your pools of fir. 
But for the cramping space, “Lethe” or “Fragment Forty” 
or “Leda” or some other one of the achingly beautiful longer 
poems should be printed here. H. D. writes in too exotic 
a form and with too subtle a beauty ever to be a poet of the 
market-place or the boudoir: but how will some scholarly 
poet thrill two hundred years from now when in a quaint 
corner he comes upon her verses and catches a faint frag- 
rance like the soul of Sappho reborn! 

The most hopeful thing about American verse to-day is 
the variety and fresh sincerity of the poetry of so many who 
are writing. ‘Though there is much that might be called 
painted verse, there is a silence of the older rhetorical echoes 
of “souls of poets dead and gone;” and there is much that is 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate.” On my desk there is 
lying a little privately printed volume, “Spider Stillness and 
Other Poems” by John Bryan. Some of the poems are 
slight, some are delicately colored bubbles of conceit in the 
good Elizabethian sense but all are freshly sincere—and 
lovely. When so many personalities are being expressed 
in the honest terms of their own imaginations surely the 
portents are good for the making of a few really great 
American poets. There are, I think, already three contem- 
porary Americans who have done work as individual and as 
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significant as that of any of our earlier poets, excepting 
only Poe and Whitman,—and possibly Emerson. One of 
these, Edwin Arlington Robinson has just published a new 
book of poems, “Dionysus in Doubt;” and any publication 
of Mr. Robinson’s is not only interesting but important. 
An appraisal of a new collection of Robinson’s poems is a 
vaguely dangerous undertaking. There is that about his 
apparently shadowy obscurity that may leave his meaning 
at a first reading as dark as two or three of Rembrandt’s 
canvases on first view, only to become clear and rich in sug- 
gestiveness as one’s eyes pierce the darkness, as the figures of 
Saul and David do in a certain one of those same Rem- 
brandts, until jewels flash in the king’s turban. If this vol- 
ume does not contain his greatest work, it is yet a distinc- 
tive and distinguished book. ‘“Mortmain” has a situation 
presented in fifteen pages of narrative verse that would 
have dressed out a novel. The sonnets prove again the per- 
fection of this poet’s mastery of the form. Such contrasts 
occur as these closing lines respectively of “The Sheaves” 
and of “New England.” 
A thousand golden sheaves were lying there, 
Shining and still but not for long to stay— 


As if a thousand girls with golden hair 

Might rise from where they slept and go away. 
And from the “New England” this crisp bit: 

Passion is here a soilure of the wits 

We’re told, and Love a cross for them to bear; 

Joy shivers in the corner where she knits 

And Conscience always has the rocking-chair, 

Cheerful as when she tortured into fits 

The first cat that was ever killed by Care. 
The book takes its title and its special character from the 
first poem and to a degree the last, “Demos and Dionysus.” 

Dialogues with gods are usually oddly old-fashioned: not 

so with “Dionysus in Doubt,” it is the last word of the wine 
god himself upon “an inflexible and hasty nation that sees 
already done rather too much that has not yet begun,” and 
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is preparing “for the infliction of more liberty” “to moron- 
ize the million for the few.” There is delicious satire, too, in 
this god’s mouth whom the Greeks made also god of the 
drama and of fertility, intellectual and physical. He pays 
his respects to all “that for timidity or for expediency ca- 
pitulate” and those who “pleasantly and ineffectually are 
silent there because they are asleep.” “Defeat, indifference 
and forsworn command are like a mask upon too many 
faces.” “Some stand erect and always amiable in error,” 
while most are “armed only with a large mistake.” But 
Dionysus’ offerings have ever been tco alluring to the lips, 
and quotation must end. The sum of the matter is that 


Bad laws are like blind pilots authorized 
To see not and to care not where they steer. 


Edwin A. Robinson is often too overcautious as if he feared 
to attempt too much. He seems shy in his genius and per- 
sonality. His poems at times are coldly intellectual. Even 
his Dionysus has a restraint—wholly different from the 
artistic restraint of “H. D.”—that constantly suggests more 
than is said. But what this poet creates is distinctively his 
own: of him certainly Synge’s words, paraphrased above, 
may be said; his poetry is “as fully-flavored as a nut or an 
apple.” His poems are sufficient justification of subjec- 
tivity in art. They are concisely apt in diction, beautifully 
modeled in design, and his wit suggests the recent trend in 
the world of scientific invention; for spiritually and intel- 
lectually it can send an analytical X-ray through a man’s 
personality and then throw it upon a screen with the calcium 
spot-light of the inevitable phrase turned upon its secret 
springs of action. It is to be regretted, though it is im 
evitable, that the very traits that make Edwin A. Robinson 
the most intellectual of American poets have put a limit 
upon his popularity. 
JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 





